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Yj O down to the 


New Eng- 

—=- land coast, 
“sees wherever 
you — will, 

from Nan- 


tucket to Quoddy Head, and you will 
witness the passing of the New 
England deep-sea fisherman. Not 
many years ago he was on 
a practical equality in respect to 
the importance of his craft, with 
the farmer, and, with his sturdy 
qualities, he was a force among his 
fellows. Much has been written about 
the New England farmer’s changes of 
fortune; the gathering of statistics re- 
garding abandoned farms has been 
dignified by the state of Massachusetts 
through being made a function of the 
Commonwealth. But the deserted fish- 
wharves of New England have not 
been made objects of solicitude on the 
part of economists; and the fisherman 
of the old stock has been allowed to 
wither and pass out of the industrial 
field, unobserved and _ unlamented. 
He sees the old order of things passing 
away. Concentration of the fishing 
business has crowded him out, just as 
the gradual concentration of mining 
interests in the hands of corporations 
has crowded out the individual gold 
digger of the sort pictured in Califor- 
nia annals and Bret Harte’s stories. 
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With this concentration of the fish- 
ing business at a few ports, a new type 
of fisherman, of foreign birth, less 
citizen and more laborer than his 
predecessor, has come in; and the small 
fishing villages, deprived of the busi- 
ness that was their main support, have 
retrograded. The old fisherman finds 
the vessels which at different times he 
sailed in scattered. Some lie at 


wharves, falling apart from disuse; 
others have been pressed into service 
as coasting craft, carrying freight of 
lime, bricks or lumber, their hulls ap- 
pearing in their old age like worn-out 
bodies, almost ready to lay down the 
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“THE DESERTED FISH WHARVES . . 


over-heavy burden; others still are 
broken on some barren shore, or 
thrown high above the tide-line on 
a bleak waste of sand, to bleach in sun 
and rain. More modern vessels have 
taken their places in the fishing busi- 
ness; but these hail from the central 
ports, and are manned by strangely 
assorted crews. 

The old-time fleet, owned in the vil- 
lages, depended on the Grand and 
Western Banks fishery to keep them 
busy. It cannot be said that since the 
disintegration of the fleet the volume 
of the New England fisheries has de- 
creased. A statistical article from the 
pen of Mr. George A. Rich, printed in 
the New England Magazine for April, 
1894, showed that the fisheries were 
more important in the last decade, 
both in tonnage and the number of 
men employed, than ever before. The 
fact remains, however, that the bank 
fishery has diminished in volume, and 
that the native New Englander 
has ceased to figure in any large 
degree in the business which he built 
up, and for many decades, before 
manufacturing reached its present 
stage of development, made the 


- HAVE 


NOT BEEN MADE OBJECTS OF SOLICITUDE,” 


leading industry of the New England 
States. 

While the interior of New England 
was yet a wilderness unscarred by axe 
and undisturbed by plow, the fisher- 
man followed his ancient calling off 
the rocky coast, founded villages at 
sheltered points on cove and bay, and 
went far to lay the foundation of future 
states and promote their commercial 
welfare. Antedating the farmer, he 
was for a long period of our history a 
greater factor in the development of 
the community. His bravery and skill 
made him virtual master of the seas. 
From the stern school of the New 
England fisheries the American mer- 
chant marine drew its hardiest men, 
and the American navy the most 
valiant defenders of the flag. 

The typical New England fisherman 
was a sturdy, wholesome citizen, as 
hardy as good blood and tough labor 
could make him, clean-minded, blunt 
in speech, open-handed, generous and 
confiding. He tried to rear his chil- 
dren to become as honest in purpose as 
himself. He saved what he could 
from his earnings after all the mouths 
dependent on him were fed, and paid 
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his taxes without questioning the 
theory which might underlie the sys- 
tem by which he was taxed. He exer- 
cised the right of suffrage as a sacred 
function established by a wise plan of 
government, and he voted for the best 
interests of his community according 
to his light. His mind worked within 
narrow limits, and never strayed far 
from the serious problem of how to 
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cause there were a good many little 
ones to feed and clothe at home, and 
nobody to do it but himself. He had 
his life task allotted him; as fishing 
was the most natural thing for him to 
do, his father having done it, he ac- 
cepted the situation, and fished. He 
felt himself there to stay, and he left 
his post only when there was notling 
more to be had by staying. 





* CARRYING FREIGHT OF LIME, BRICKS OR LUMBER.” 


live uprightly in the struggle between 
men for gain. He saw the workings 
of nature in its most awful moods, and 
respected the power that controlled 
them. The constant presence of dan- 
ger in his labors, when only the thin 
plank lay between himself and the 
depths, robbed his nature of frivolity. 
Living was too serious a task to be 
gone through lightly. Yet within his 
rough breast beat a warm heart, and 
the light in his clear eye showed his 
appreciation of the amenities of life. 
He was no dullard, this Yankee fisher- 
man, and he was no visionary. He 
went fishing and braved danger be- 


The causes which have led up to 
the New England fisherman’s loss 
of identity seem to have developed 
naturally enough. In the leading fish- 
ing ports of New England,— Glouces- 
ter, Boston, Portland, and Province- 
town,—his place has been taken by 
the thrifty sons of England’s North 
American possessions, by the blonde 
and frugal Swede, and the swarthy 
Portuguese. Where twenty years ago 
there were fifteen Yankees to one man 
of foreign birth in a vessel’s crew, there 
are now more likely to be fifteen men 
of foreign extraction to one Yankee, 
or possible none. Data compiled 
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from recent reports of casualties 
among fishermen sailing out of 
Gloucester bear this statement out. 
One hundred and twenty-two of the 
men engaged in the Gloucester fish- 
eries were drowned in the twelve 
months of 1894 and the first month of 
1895. Of this number only three, or 
less than two and one-half per cent of 
the whole, were of American birth and 
parentage,—according to a _ record 
kept by the Gloucester Relief Associa- 
tion, an organization whose object it 
is to distribute funds among needy 
widows and orphans of fishermen. A 
list of the men lost in the thirteen 
months was read at a memorial service 
held in Gloucester on February 9, 1895. 
The nationality of each man was given, 
except in a few cases in which it was 
unmistakably indicated by his name. 
The table of unfortunates was made 
up as follows: From Nova Scotia 
35, Newfoundland 21, Sweden 15, 
Cape Breton 14, Portugal 9, St. Pierre, 
Miq., 8, Ireland 6, Norway 4, United 
States 3, Finland 3, Iceland 2, Ger- 
many I, Italy 1. Total, 122. A dis- 
patch from Provincetown, printed in 
a Boston paper on February 27, 1895, 
giving details of a Provincetown fish- 
ing schooner’s narrow escape from 
foundering on the Grand Banks, 
stated: “Of the twenty men comprising 
the vessel’s crew all were of Portu- 
guese extraction. Nineteen were na- 
tives of Fayal, in the Azores, while one 
was born in this town.” 

In a country as new as ours no new- 
comer can with consistency be called a 
foreigner, if it is his intention to be- 
come a citizen. The original Ameri- 
cans died sorry that they ever saw a 
white man, and the remnants of the peo- 
ple whom our forefathers dispossessed 
are still nursing their resentment 
against the intruders on the reserva- 
tions of the plains. We are not an- 
cients, and the situation bespeaks char- 
ity and brotherly love for all. If the 
New Englanders feel any resentment 
against the new men who have secured 
a footing in the fisheries, it is perhaps 
directed more toward their Provincial 
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cousins, who make their money here 
and spend a large part of it at home, 
than against the new comers from be- 
yond the Atlantic who become citizens 
and spend their money where they 
make it. But the Nova Scotian or 
Newfoundlander has a right of course 











“HIGH ABOVE THE TIDE 


LINE .. 


. TO BLEACH 
IN SUN AND RAIN.” 


to spend his earnings where he pleases. 
The change in blood and personnel in 
the New England fisheries therefore 
becomes interesting mainly from the 
economic and pathetic features it pre- 
sents, in the decay of coast villages and 
the disappearance of a sturdy type of 
American citizen. 

Visit the fishing villages with tablet 
and pencil, and the facts which may be 
compiled there will form an instructive 
chapter in the industrial statistics of 
New England. Everywhere signs of 
decay are found in once prosperous 
places. Especially is this true along 
the Maine coast. As the same condi- 
tions prevail in all these sea-shore Au- 
burns, a description of the scenes and 
former customs in one may be taken 
as applying in large degree to the 
whole. The typical place which I 
choose, because I happen to have seen 
much of it, is Southport, in Lincoln 
County, Maine, where vessels were 
fitted out which once gave employ- 
ment to 300 men in the aggregate, the 
town’s population then being about 
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goo. The wharves 
are now in condi- 
tion to drop down, 
or have disap- 
peared altogether, 
and the fish-houses 
on the shore stand 
like skeletons, the 


boards dropping 
from their aged 
frames. There are 
several of these 
former centres of 
activity in the 
town, each = on 
some navigable 
cove; and in the 
county there are 
probably a_hun- 
dred. In_ the 
vicinity of each 


wharf are a num- 
ber of houses, and 
at some of the 
larger settlements 
are stores, silent 
and weatherbeaten 
now, with no goods “THE TYPICAL 
upon their shelves. 

Here in the pros- 
perous days of Bank fishing, be- 
fore the government took away 
the tonnage bounty, men came by 
the score in the spring, from near 
and far, to “ship.” As soon as the 
sun of early March had melted the 
snow on the south roofs of the fish- 
houses, they appeared, as true har- 
bingers of spring as the first robin. 
The winter was an irksome time to 
them, when chopping spruce trees in 
the woods and preparing the cord- 
wood for the stove at home was their 
chief occupation. The thrifty man, 
who could be called a “good provider,” 
was known by the size and neatness of 
his spring wood pile. This task of 
wood gathering being over in Febru- 
ary, the fisherman watched the sun’s 
rays grow stronger day by day, eager 
to construe its faintest smile into a 
promise of spring; and no sooner had 
March come in than the old family 
dory was cleared of ice and snow and 


NEW 
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STURDY, WHOLESOME CITIZEN.” 
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fitted with fresh 
thole-pins, ready to 
take a little party 
to “get a chance.” 
Usually the nearest 


fish firm was 
visited, but not 
always, for the 


quality of the ves- 
sels fitted out and 
the reputation of 
if y the firm for fairness 
in settling with the 
men were matters 
of prior considera- 
tion. 

There was no 
question of wages, 
for the business 
was conducted “on 
shares,” the nearest 
approach to a pure- 
ly cooperative basis 
of profit-sharing in 
a successful busi- 
ness ever attained 
in this country, and 
FISHERMAN,—A a system which 
always hasbeen and 
is now free fromdis- 
sension and anything like “labor” 
troubles. As a rule, the fisherman of 
to-day, like the fisherman formerly, is 
satisfied with what he gets, providing 
Fortune favors him in his catch. In the 
Bank fishery, the owners supplied the 
vessel, equipment, salt and provisions. 
The crew paid the cook’s wages and 
half the bait bill. The gross proceeds of 
the trip were divided equally between 
owners and crew, each man being as- 
sessed his part of the expense for 
bait and cook’s wages, and then 
given his share of the net balance 
according to the number of fish he 
caught. Thus, if the high line caught 
20,000 fish and earned $200, and the low 
line caught 10,000, he earned but $100. 
The captain was usually allowed an 
average share and given a percentage, 
from three to five per cent, of the gross 
receipts for the voyage. This percent- 
age was paid by the firm. The cook 
was allowed to fish in return for caring 
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for the vessel while the 
men were out in the dories, 
and he received a share oi 
the receipts in proportion 
tc his catch, besides his 
wages, which ranged from 
$40 to $60 a month. If 
he was a smart fisherman 
and capable of doing a 
great deal of work, he 
could make more than the 
captain himself. The 
cook was shipped at the 
same time as the crew; and 
while the crew were at 
work painting the vessel, 
scraping spars and mend- 
ing sails, he was cleaning 
up the fo’c’s’le, and getting 
the range and cooking utensils into 
shape. 

In the old days, the owners kept 
open house during fitting-out time, 
every man in their employ being wel- 
come to their board in the big house, 
which stood only a little way back 
from the fish-houses and store. This 
custom waned as time went on, and 
finally died out. With it was dissolved 
one of the strongest ties that bound 
employer and employed,—or, more 
properly, the parties in a mutual ven- 
ture; for while the owners put capital 
into the enterprise and could be 
guarded by insurance against loss, the 
fisherman contributed skill and daring, 
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“THE FISH-HOUSES ON THE SHORE STAND LIKE SKELETONS.” 


and hazarded his life. In return for 
this the owner assumed the role of 
creditor and supplied the wants of the 
fisherman’s family in his absence, tak- 
ing chances on the season’s returns be- 
ing sufficient to balance accounts, and 
the honesty of the debtor in case they 
were not. As soon as a man shipped 
in the spring he was entitled to open 
an account at the store, to which ac- 
count everything supplied himself or 
his family until autumn was charged. 
The first entry on the day book almost 
invariably included a pair of “buck,” 
(red leather) or rubber boots, from 
five to ten pounds of tobacco, some clay 
pipes, a jackknife, a sou’wester, oil- 








**A FORMER CENTRE OF ACTIVITY IN THE 


TOWN .. 


. SILENT AND WEATHERBEATEN NOW.” 
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“FLAKE YARD,” 


clothes, and at the end a _ list 
of groceries,—pork, beans, corned 
beef, flour and saleratus, to help 
the family “up March hill” and 
through the spring. After the 
vessel had sailed away, which was 
usually before April was very old, the 
purchasersat the store included brown- 
faced boys in jumpers and overalls, 
who timidly ordered what “mother 
said” was wanting, and stern-visaged 
women, who spoke without inflection 
of the voice and bought sparingly of 
such luxuries as rice and dried apples, 
and ordered only small quantities of 
necessaries like lard and molasses. 
When the time for “settling up” 
came in the fall, the balance was not 
always on the right side. It was a 
hard pull at the heartstrings of the hus- 
band and father to be told that he had 
no money coming to him; for the win- 
ters were long and hard, his family was 
large, and no money meant more work 
and the suffering of fishing in winter. 
Sometimes the account would almost 
balance, and a few cents would be com- 
ing. Then the fisherman’s face hard- 
ened a little, his jaw became more 
firmly set as his fingers closed over 
the few coppers placed on his calloused 
palm by the owner. He went out of 


STORE AND FISH-HOUSES OF 


A TYPICAL FISH-CURING ESTABLISHMENT. 


the store slowly, and around the first 
corner. Only afew cents. He looked 
at them, now that he was alone. There 
was all he had to show for eight 
months’ hard work and _privation. 
As he looked, a word formed in his 
mind. It was “Georges”. A journey 
to Gloucester, a place on a haddock 
fisherman,—and away to the marine 
graveyard, from which he might re- 
turn and might not, to set trawls over 
a bottom scattered with human 
bones. Cold, wet and worn out at the 
end of each day’s work, he sought his 
berth to think of wife and children be- 
fore nature’s sweet restorer placed a 
finger on his eyelids. Perhaps his 
loved ones were pinched for food and 
without fuel to keep them warm, ex- 
cept what the boys gathered along the 
shore. He could not tell, away off 
there on Georges Bank. He was the 
bread-winner, and no matter what his 
doubts or fears he must stick to his 
post, and draw money from the sea 
for them. 

Amid such stern conditions, inter- 
spersed at times with some of life’s ten- 
derer and pleasanter phases, the New 
England fisherman worked on until 
within a decade of the present time. 
Then the adverse influences which 
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had been threatening him and _ his 
calling seemed to come together, 
and he saw the beginning of the 
end. The firms he had sailed for 
failed or went out of business, the 
vessels were sold, and the fisherman, 
now well along in years, found him- 
self without a ready means of employ- 
ment at the work he knew how to do 
best. His sons had drifted into dif- 






WH 


ferent callings—had become skippers 
of coasting vessels, or were employed 
in the work of landsmen, from the 
peaceful occupation of building 
boats at home to the more exciting 
labors of the “cow puncher” on 
the western plains. There’ was 
no young blood to supplement 
the old and build up what had gone 
down in disaster. To be sure, there 
were fishermen; but they were not a 
class, numerous and distinctive, as 
formerly. They “tended” lobster pots 
or herring traps along shore, fished 
for cod and hake in the coast waters, 
or went to Gloucester, a few of them, 
and secured employment there; but all 
seemed ready to get out of the busi- 
ness, and let the ancient calling of 
their fathers fall into other hands. 


“THE BIG HOUSE STOOD ONLY A LITTLE WAY BACK.” 
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The sons of fishermen take readily to 
the habits of city-bred people, with 
whom many of them seek association, 
the marks of individuality are soon lost, 
the young men become unlike their 
fathers, and the effacement of a class 
whose sturdy virtues made their mark 
on New England character is swift, 
certain and abiding. 

When these facts are considered, the 





personality of the old fisherman has a 
peculiar interest. Like the old sol- 
dier, he lives in the past. His day 
dreams are taken up with the brave 
fleets now scattered, and he compares 
the merits of all the vessels in which 
he ever made a trip. One sailed well 
before the wind, another made better 
time to windward, a third was a great 
sail-carrier, a fourth was noted for sea- 
going qualities in a storm; and so on 
through the list, as the old man sits in 
the sun before his door and lives in the 
days when he was in his prime. Life 
is monotonous to him now. He rows 
around the harbor in an old green 
dory, placidly, visiting the grocery 
and the post office, —for letters, news- 
papers and magazines come often 
from absent sons and daughters; and 
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A REMNANT OF THE OLD INDUSTRY. “ PITCHING OUT A TRIP” AT A MAINE FISH WHARF. 


as a diversion he “tends” « few lobster 
pots that are set within easy rowing 
distance of his home. At night the 
dory swings at a mooring in sight of 
the house, the light in the old-fash- 
ioned kitchen burns brightly in the 
early evening and then is quenched, 
and the old fisherman goes to bed 
knowing that he will not be called to 
stand watch or shorten sail. All that 
is over, and to the end of his days he 
is assured of peaceful quiet in the com- 
pany of his faithful wife, the mother 
of his children, who toiled at home 
while he was on the sea, and who with 
her little flock around her managed 
to “make both ends meet” when times 
were hard and the bottom of the flour 
barrel was very near the top. 

Their children are men and women 
now, and are making places for them- 
selves. Summer usually brings one 
or more to the old home, with bright 
little ones ready for a vacation frolic. 


The old man forgets to dream of the 
past. He plays with his favorite 
grandson among the daisies of the 
fields, makes him boats out of shingles 
with sails of birch bark, takes him 
rowing in the old green dory, or tells 
him stories of shipwreck escapes, and 
rescue on the Grand Banks, when a 
square-rigger came bowling out of the 
fog upon his craft, and it seemed the 
supreme moment had come; or when 
an ocean liner cut the best vessel in the 
fleet in two, and the old man’s white 
fiddle, long his heart’s solace and 
known throughout the home fleet for 
its sweet tone, went down with the 
wreck. 

He does not play the violin now, 
though he is often urged to do so by 
visitors to the village. He is shy in 
the presence of “summer people.” He 
sees the whole town given up to them 
in July and August, and it disturbs 
him. Not a cove into which some 
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screaming steam launch does not 
come with gaily clad strangers on 
board; not a shady nook along the 
banks from which some lounging 
couple does not watch him as he hauls 
his lobster pots; not a road in the 
woods in which strollers may not be 
met; and even at the old fish wharf, 
deserted long ago by owners and men, 
he finds two artists camping out in the 
ancient store, and cooking their meals 
over an oil stove placed on the very 
counter where he received his money 
on settling day. 

Of course the village is picturesque 
—things that are old and dropping to 
pieces usually are,— but he can hardly 
reconcile the laughing, sight-seeing 
crowds of to-day with the scenes which 
are still sacred to him from memories 
of his strength and labors. 
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With his passing the question arises, 
Will his loss ever be felt by New Eng- 
land or the nation? It is a question 
which cannot be answered now. 
Perhaps the new forces will become as 
virile as the old; perhaps the standard 
of citizenship will not suffer; perhaps 
if another war shall come hundreds of 
skilled, brave seamen will be found 
ready to man the country’s ships and 
carry the flag to victory as in the six- 
ties and in 1812. Whether so or not, 
the old fisherman in his green dory, 
rowing to the post office for his 
newspaper, is a dark and pathetic 
figure that seems to stand for 
something which is with us to-day 
but may be lost to view forever 
to-morrow. 





“THE PEACEFUL OCCUPATION OF BUILDING BOATS.” 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED VALENTINE. 


By Minna Irving. 


HE snow lies deep on the windy wold, 
T And the ice is thick on the silver rill; 
But two little birds, despite the cold, 
Are twittering love on the window-sill ;— 
St. Valentine’s Day is here, is here, 
So I summon courage to write thee, dear. 


I have loved thee, sweet, since the day I came 
To the mossy garden and saw thee there, 
Thy dimpled arms in the rose’s flame, 
And the ivy wreath in thy golden hair. 
I begged for a spray of mignonette 
And a crimson rose,—-and I have them yet. 


For a year and more, as I came and went 

By the low, white house on the hill, I’ve seen 
Thy fair head over thy sewing bent, 

The fluttering curtains of chintz between; 
And I’ve walked with thee in thy gown of gray 
To the little church on the Sabbath day. 


So I know thee, love, for the purest maid 
That hath ever blushed at a glance too bold, 
And the fairest, too, that hath ever laid 
Her lips to man’s since the days of old. 
Away in the top of the linden tree, 
The birds have mated, and so should we. 


The old blue china—my mother’s pride— 
Is dim with dust on the dresser shelf; 
My windows watch for a dainty bride, 
And my soul is sad for its sweeter self. 
Oh, come and gladden the heart that must 
Be thine alone till it falls to dust! 
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ACCEPTED WITH PLEASURE. 


By Violette Hatt. 


HO started the agita- 
= tion Miss Hatch 
never knew; but 
news of it came to 
her ears at last 
through Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss, her next-door 
neighbor. The la- 
dies of Keyport had 
begun to wonder au- 
dibly that Miss Hatch never became 
infected with the village’s spasmodic 
epidemics of etertaining. Bending 
their minds to the matter they con- 
cluded that the death of her sister was 
too remote a calamity to stand longer 
for an excuse. The final verdict was 
that the omission must spring from 
penuriousness. In Keyport no reflec- 
tion is more invidious than parsimony ; 
Miss Hatch decided to give a tea 
party. 

“Who ye goin’ t’ invite, aunty?” 
asked her small niece, hanging over 
the kitchen table, where, a preliminary 
step, sugar jumbles were in course of 
construction. 

Miss Hatch sprinkled a thin layer 
of sugar over the moulding board. 
“There’s time ’nough to settle that,” 
she answered crisply. 

“Ye goin’ t? ast Mis’ Robbins, ain’t 
ye, Aunt Jane?” smiled Janey, dis- 
playing several new very ill-at-ease 
front teeth. “Ain’t ye, Aunt Jane?” 

Miss Hatch spread a mass of rich 
yellow dough over the sugar coating 
on the moulding board. She rolled it 
out smoothly. She brought a tin 
cake-cutter down upon it sharply here 
and there. Then she slipped the blade 
of a knife under the thin rounds and 
lifted them into shallow pans. Mean- 
while Mrs. Robbins’s invitation hung 
in the balance. 

Janey waited until two pans had 
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been filled; then she said again: “Ain’t 
ye, Aunt Jane?” 

“Take your fingers off th’ table. 
No, I ain’t.” 

“She ast you t’ her party.” 

Miss Hatch took up one of the 
pans and stalked across to the stove 
with it before she remarked, “I went, 
didn’t I?” 

Janey shook her cropped head. 

Miss Hatch bore the other cakes to 
the stove. She opened the oven door 
with her foot, stooping over only to ar- 
range the pans inside. When she 
arose to her natural height she was 
staring fixedly at her niece. 

“She invited me to her sleighride, 
too, didn’t she?” 

Janey shook her head again. 

Mrs. Robbins was the wealthiest 
woman in the place and, what was 
dearer to the child’s heart, the dressiest. 
Janey was eager to see what she would 
wear on a state occasion like her 
aunt’s party. The sleighride slight 
had occurred in Miss Hatch’s girlhood. 
It seemed hard that it should be 
brought up now. 

Her aunt moved briskly about, 
clearing away the baking utensils. 
Janey followed her when she went into 
the pantry with a pan of left-over flour: 
“Are ye goin’ t’ ast Mis’ Powers?” she 
inquired. 

“Janey Rudd, if you don’t stop step- 
pin’ on my dress [ll know th’ reason 
why. No, I ain’t goin’ to ask Mis’ 
Powers. Your ma an’ me was never 
allowed to go with Sarah Evans when 
we was girls, an’ ’tain’t at all likely [’ll 
begin it now she’s married that Abe 
Powers.” 

“Well, you’re goin’ t’ ast Mis’ Hotch- 
kiss.” 

“There,—you tore out a gather. I 
ain’t goin’ t? ask Mrs. Hotchkiss. 
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You jest get up in that chair an’ stop 
taggin’ me.” 

As Janey was climbing into the par- 
ticular chair designated by her aunt’s 
gaunt forefinger, she lifted her voice to 
say: “Are ye goin’ t’ ast Mis’ Jones?” 
Immediately the words had escaped, 
she clapped her hands over her mouth; 
but the stubby brown fingers were too 
late. Miss Hatch deigned no answer, 
though her tall, angular figure had 
taken on an awesome degree of grim- 
ness. She set herself down on the 
door-step with a lead pencil in her 
hand, a piece of brown wrapping paper 
and a cook-book to write upon. Janey 
was very quiet; she was conscious 
of a great mistake. Since the time 
when Mrs. Jones had wilfully exposed 
her to mumps by letting her play un- 
warned with an already infected mem- 
ber of her own family, the name of 
Jones had been tabooed in the Hatch 
household. 

Miss Hatch wrote out a long list of 
proper names. The roughness of the 
book cover made them look crinkled, 
but Janey knew what they were. 
From her quiet perch she exclaimed 
excitedly: “Oh, what a lot!” 

Miss Hatch silently examined the 
list, name by name. Then she drew a 
black line over one after another. 
Janey’s head dropped. “Why, Aunt 
Jane,” she cried, “there’s only two left! 
That ain’t a party.” 

Still Miss Hatch made no reply. 
She walked out of the kitchen, through 
the dining-room, and into the little par- 
lor beyond. Janey slipped down from 
her chair and stole softly after her aunt 
on the tips of her toes. From a safe 
distance she saw her place the black- 
ened list among the leaves of tie fam- 
ily Bible. Then she knew that the 
party’s fate was sealed. 

Out into the garden she darted, 
running to its farthest limit, where 
stood a low-hanging syringa bush,— 
the burial ground of most of her child- 
ish sorrows. Under its shade she 
threw herself, face downward in an 
attitude of abjectest misery. She 
thought as she lay there kicking her 
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toes into the hard beaten ground and 
sobbing, “’Tain’t a party! ’tain’t a 
party!” that nothing could possibly 
happen to dim farther the family’s so- 
cial glory. 

But the very next day “the Swans”— 
so Mrs. Swan and her sister Miss 
Lewis were called—borrowed a cup 
of the best New Orleans molasses and 
returned an inferior article. Miss 
Hatch took it unsuspiciously from the 
boy who brought it to the kitchen door. 
As soon as he had gone she sniffed it, 
and her mouth set as stiffly as if her 
jaws were made of iron. She went 
over to the cupboard and took a tea- 
spoon from a glass spoonholder. She 
dipped the least mite of the molasses 
upon the tip of it and tasted it. Then 
she held the cup out to Janey: “Throw 
it to the pig,” said she. 

There was a subdued crackle of stiff- 
ly starched petticoats in the direction of 
the parlor. Janey stole noiselessly 
into the dining-room far enough to see 
the brown paper withdrawn from the 
Bible and a pencil drawn across the 
two remaining names. However, 
when she returned from the pigsty she 
was given a large pan of raisins to 
stone. Miss Hatch was herself meas- 
uring out butter and sugar and the 
various ingredients of fruit cake. 
Janey recognized the fact that the 
party had passed beyond the point of 
questioning, though wonderment 
pounded all day upon her small ging- 
ham bosom as the preparations con- 
tinued. Great creamy rusk were made, 
and meat loaf, and pot-cheese. Pound 
cake and citron cookies were added 
to the store of sweets; and what was of 
most vital importance, a favorite 
speckled hen was sacrificed. 

Toward night Miss Hatch took her 
niece to the village store with her for a 
frésh supply of groceries. The nature 
of the purchases caused the young 
clerk to inquire gaily: “A party on the 
tapistry, Miss Hatch?” 

Janey listened with strained ears. 

“Yes,” her aunt said very decidedly. 

“When is it?” the clerk went on face- 
tiously, rubbing his fingers together to 
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dislodge clinging grains of sugar, “I 
want t’ be on hand at the right time, 
you know.” 

“To-morrow,” was Miss Hatch’s la- 
conic answer. 

She took up the largest of the brown 
paper parcels; Janey packed her thin 
little arms with the lighter things; and 
they trudged heavily toward home with 
no farther word upon the subject. 

There were other customers in the 
store at the time of Miss Hatch’s state- 
ment. The news of the party at once 
became general, as they knew from the 
way everyone in passing stared at the 
house the next day. It was interest- 
ing to note, too, the rush of feminine 
visitors who paid their respects to Mrs. 
Hotchkiss during the course of the 
afternoon. 

Janey helped her aunt put extra 
boards in the extension table, but she 
volunteered no questions, even while 
she stood hesitatingly with her hands 
upon a pile of plates. “How many?” 
was all she asked. 

“Eight,” said her aunt. 

Soon the table was dotted with the 
best china and toothsome food. Miss 
Hatch stood over it admiringly. 
“S’pose ye run out an’ pick a bookay 
for it?” she suggested to Janey. 

While Janey was lost in the tangled 
shrubbery of the little front garden, 
she heard Mrs. Hotchkiss announce 
from her piazza: “I ain’t seen a soul go 
in; an’ I’ve watched sence three 
o’clock.” 

“Mebbe it’s stayin’ comp’ny,” was 
hazarded in another voice—a high na- 
sal one, evidently Mrs. Powers’s. 

The long watch had told upon Mrs. 
Hotchkiss’s disposition. There was 
a querulous note in her reply: “You 
jest go down t’ th’ end o’ th’ stoop 
there an’ look at them spare-room 
shutters.” 

There was the tread of several pairs 
of feet and then someone called out: 
“Closed tighter ’n a drum. Well, this 
does beat all.” 

An excited stammer, which Janey 
recognized as emanating from a spin- 
ster known as “one of the Acker girls,” 
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suggested: “It-t-t might be-e-e some 
body a-a-a comin’ t’ din-n-er.” 

“Sl’ only got one pound o’ steak o’ 
th’ butcher this mornin’,” Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss protested. “B’sides, three o’clock 
oughter be early enough t’ see dinner 
comp’ny goin’ an’ suppercomp’ny com- 
in’, I should think. Anyhow, I had my 
work t’ do. I couldn’t set here ail 
day.” 

“Well,” put in Mrs. Swan, “she’s 
cert’nly got a party. You know what 
she told th’ clerk t? Simpson Brothers’. 
B’sides, my George was there yestiddy 
mornin’ t’ fetch back some m’lasses I’d 
borrered, an’ he said it smelt awful 
good—like bakin’—in th’ kitchen.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
Mrs. Hotchkiss said with a high, 
strained giggle: “I’ve as good a mind 
as ever I had t’ eat, t’ jest go right over 
an’ find out.” 

“I bet ye will. It’d be jest like ye,” 
Mrs. Powers struck in quickly, with an 
evident intention of blocking any pos- 
sible change of mind. 

As Janey was going around the 
house with her flowers, she met Mrs. 
Hotchkiss coming through a hole in 
the back fence, her broad face set in 
an embarrassed smile. She advanced 
before the child to the kitchen, where 
Miss Hatch was turning a mould of 
lemon jelly into an old-fashioned high 
glass preserve dish. 

“Ev’nin’, Jane,” said Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss. “Would it be too much trouble 
t’ lend me only one drawin’ o’ tea? 
We're jest out.” 

Miss Hatch picked up the dish of 
jelly and started toward the dining- 
room with it. 

“No pertic’lar trouble. 
here while I fetch it. 
there.” 

Janey was busily decking the centre 
of the generously laid table with a pair 
of china vases filled with coarse bright 
flowers and striped grass. Miss 
Hatch returned quickly with the tea. 
She offered it to her visitor with one 
hand; with the other she lifted the latch 
of the dining-room door. 

“Don’t fall goin’ out, Mis’ Hotch- 


Come in 
You'll roast out 
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kiss,” said she. “It’s kind 0’ wet an’ 
slippery there.” 

“There was eight places set,” was 
reported a few minutes later. 

Mrs. Robbins pulled up her unfas- 
tened dolman, which was beginning to 
slide off her shoulders, with an impa- 
tient jerk which set its beaded fringe 
clanging. “I thought you said you’d 
watched sence three o’clock!” 

“T have,” whined Mrs. Hotchkiss. 

Mrs. Powers cleared her throat, 
“Well, it stands t’ reason, Sarah Hotch- 
kiss, them six folks had t’ get into that 
house someway.” 

A pause followed, more incrimi- 
nating than a jury’s verdict. Finally 
someone asked in a coaxing tone: 
“Didn’t ye hear ’em a-talkin’? Couldn’t 
ye tell whether they was Keyport voices 

or strangers?” 

Mrs. Hotchkiss shook her head pet- 
tishly like a badgered child. 

“IT was only in a minute. She 
showed me right out. I hed plenty o’ 
time t? peek through th’ keyhole, 
though, if that Janey hedn’t stayed 
round like a stickin’ plaster.” 

Mrs. Robbins gave another hitch to 
her dolman. “Th’ hatefullest girl I 
ever see! No wonder her mother died 
when she was born.” 

Mrs. Jones arose to her feet. “Well, 
I’ve got t? go now,” she announced. 
“T can’t fool away any more time.” 

Then the ladies started up in a body. 
They took an aggrieved farewell of 
Mrs. Hotchkiss, as if she had wilfully 
cheated them out of something. As 
they were flocking down the front 
steps she sought to divert them with: 
“T don’t see where Jane got damask 
plums t? do up. There ain’t none on 
their place.” 

There was no answer, and the front 
gate closed after the little procession 
with a sharp banging report. 

It was certainly unfortunate for 
these housekeepers’ curiosity that the 
preparation of supper should have 
called them away at precisely six 
o’clock. Fora very few minutes later, 
as Miss Hatch was removing a black- 
berry shortcake from the oven, Janey 


burst in upon her with the announce- 
ment: “The minister’s in th’ hall. He 
won’t set down; says he wants t’ see 
ye jest a minute.” 

Mr. Paddock was a fat little man, 
with a very round mouth which sug- 
gested that if his calling had been a 
less serious one he might have been a 
perpetual whistler. Miss Hatch found 
him now in the front hall in great per- 
turbation. 

“T want a receipt for muffins like you 
brought t’ the donation party,” he 
began, in a hungry, careworn voice. 
“That unchristian housekeeper o’ mine 
’s left, an’ there ain’t a scrap o’ bread in 
th’ house.” 

“Sally gone! Do tell where?” Miss 
Hatch exclaimed. 

“She didn’t inform me.” The pas- 
tor spoke pathetically, almost peev- 
ishly. 

A sudden impulse flashed through 
Miss Hatch’s brain. Since the death 
of his faithful spouse six years before, 
the Reverend Mr. Paddock had been 
very much neglected by the husband- 
less portion of his congregation; and 
most of it was husbandless—either 
widows or spinsters. A rigid code of 
honor among these ladies restrained 
them from what they called “angling.” 

Miss Hatch’s temperament had been 
strained to an unnatural pitch for the 
last few days, or she never could have 
done it. Then, too, there was a sump- 
tuous company supper going to waste 
in the back of the house. 

“Don’t bother about them muffins, 
Mr. Paddock,” said she. “They have 
t’ be raised over night. You stay here 
t? supper. I’ve got a shortcake that I 
know you'll relish.” 

Mr. Paddock needed no urging. 
He dropped his hat upon the hall table 
with a quick thud, and almost ran into 
the little parlor, where he settled him- 
self in a big chair. 

When Janey was helping her aunt 
remove the extra plates from the table 
in preparation for Mr. Paddock, the 
only explanation offered for their be- 
ing there was the mumbled remark: 
“I jest knew some of ’em would be 
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spyin’ in.” Presently she added: 
“Now Mr. Paddock’s come, it’s all 
right. Nothin’ ain’t too good for th’ 
dominie.” 

Mr. Paddock seemed cordially to 
endorse the last sentiment when he was 
brought into the pleasant dining-room 
and seated at the generous board. 
Blackberry shortcake, rusk, meat loaf, 
creamy pot-cheese, savory tea, rich pre- 
serves and cake were dispatched in 
quantities sufficient to prove that the 
departed Sally had fed him poorly at 
best. However, there is a limit to 
every capacity. When Miss Hatch 
bade Janey “assist to jell,” and that 
small woman thrust a large spoon into 
the quivering lemon mound, there was 
a husky expostulation: “Not for me, 
Miss Hatch; not for me. I’ve et suf- 
ficient.” 

The next evening, when Miss Hatch 
was dishing up the remnants of the 
feast, Janey again announced Mr. Pad- 
dock. His intention was now so ob- 
viously to remain, that Miss Hatch’s 
most exacting neighbor could not hon- 
estly accuse her of “angling” in re- 
questing him to do so. He appeared 
almost every night after this, at six 
o’clock, like a wilful boy. Sometimes 
at first there was a slight excuse of- 
fered, or a feint of not staying for sup- 
per; but very soon it grew into a cus- 
tom, and he talked to Miss Hatch 
about dropping in to take a cup of tea 
with her as a matter of course. 
Finally he began bringing sermons to 
read; and in that way he spent most 
of his evenings in the snug little parlor. 

After his visits had continued for 
several weeks, and all the village was 
upon tiptoe, he said abruptly one 
night: “I’ve come here for a long 
time, ain’t I, Jane Hatch?” 

Miss Hatch looked up from her 
knitting to find him standing before 
her. She glanced at him sharply. 
“What ye doin’?” she asked. 

Mr. Paddock coughed. He was 
trying to look tender, but he seemed 
only to come a little nearer than usual 
to whistling. 


“ve thought all along that I 
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wouldn’t marry again,” he began; “but 
I don’t know as it makes any differ- 
ence.” 

Miss Hatch held one knitting needle 
in her mouth while she counted the 
stitches on the other. Then she looked 
up again. “You'd be better off mar- 
ried,” she said. 

Mr. Paddock reached down and 
took one of the busy hands in his. 


-Miss Hatch gave.a little start of sur- 


prise. 

“Why, ye ain’t goin’ ’thout your sup- 
per, air ye?” she asked. 

The man looked so genuinely 
alarmed at the suggestion, that the 
meaning of their attitude was borne in 
upon her maidenly consciousness with 
a rush. She glanced at her hand ly- 
ing hard and unpliable in his masculine 
grasp, and blushed deeply. Mr. Pad- 
dock glanced at it and blushed. But 
having once begun, he hardly knew 
how to leave off. Finally Miss Hatch 
extricated herself to pick up a pin from 
the carpet. 

“Won’t ye sit, Mr. Paddock?” said 
she, “do sit.” 

The pastor looked relieved. He 
spread himself out in a broad horse- 
hair rocking-chair as he remarked: 
“You mustn’t mind if I forget an’ call 
you Susan sometimes. It was her 
name. I’m used to it.” 

Miss Hatch shook her head. “I 
liked Mis’ Paddock,” said she, “I don’t 
care.” 

“Then all I’ve got to say, Jane 
Hatch, is that if you want me, you c’n 
have me. I’ve always thought you a 
worthy woman—a plain, worthy 
woman.” 

They considered themselves en- 
gaged after this. The courtship was 
a calm one; but it was all she had ever 
known—and it satisfied her. 

Miss Hatch delighted Janey by let- 
ting her make out a list of wedding 
guests little lessdiscriminatingthan the 
village census. It seemed as if she 
could not find witnesses enough to the 
spectacle of her triumph in carrying 
off the minister. 

On the afternoon of her wedding 
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she put on a new brown silk, and she 
wore her hair crimped on the sides in 
those waves that most shamelessly 
betray the crimping pins. As she 
wandered with the pastor bridegroom, 
in excited restlessness, about the stiff 
parlor, before the guests arrived, he 
took a bunch of marigolds from a vase 
on the mantelpiece. 

“Put some o’ these on,” he begged. 
“You had ’em on the table the first 
night I et supper with you.” 

Miss Hatch’s face was flushed and 
her eyes were bright with happy pride. 

“However could you remember that 
all this time?” she asked, with a tender 
smile. 
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“*’Cause the smell of ’em always 
makes me kind o’ sick,” said the truth- 
ful bridegroom. 

Miss Hatch let her hand drop. She 
had begun to pin the flowers on. “Oh, 
then I won’t” 

But he held them back in place. “I 
don’t mind to-day, with all the win- 
dows open.” As he bent over to 





help her, he left a round little kiss 
on her red cheek: “You're gettin’ 
real handsome, Susan,” he said; but 
just then they were interrupted by 
Janey, who came in from the kitchen to 
report on certain momentous prepara- 
tions there. 
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THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 


By Charlotte Lyon. 


R. WOOD was for more than 
forty years the leading physician 
of Bluemeadow. He was a man 

of positive character, somewhat 
eccentric, and greatly respected. He 
inspired absolute confidence in his pa- 
tients, and his presence amid the dark 
anxieties of a sick chamber was like a 
beam of sunlight. It seemed as if 
death himself must beat a retreat be- 
fore the doctor’s vigorous and cheery 
onslaught. 

There is a humorous story told of 
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an old Scotch blacksmith whom Sir 
Walter Scott found on his visit to 
Flodden Field, who practised medi- 
cine as well as the veterinary art. He 
gave his patients, he said, “maistly twa 
simples, ‘laudamy’ and ‘calomy.’” 

“Simples with a vengeance,” said 
Sir Walter; “and do they get well?” 

“Eh, sir,” said the old man, “whiles 
they lives and whiles they die, but it 
will be long enough before they make 
up for Flodden.” 

Laudanum and calomel were the 
great remedies of those days with 
wiser doctors than the old blacksmith, 
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when blistering, bleeding and other 
depleting treatment were in high 
favor. Food and sleep, even for the 
strong and healthy, were regarded as 
enervating, and to be used sparingly, 
while the sick were no doubt often 
starved to death. 

Dr. Wood of course retained many 
of the old ideas, but was far in advance 
of his day. He was among the first 
to advocate plenty of fresh air, and to 
send consumptives out in cold weather, 
instead of shutting them up for the 
winter. He was regarded as a radical 
when he scouted the prevailing idea 
that children and dyspeptics should 
not eat butter. He used to say that 
“good sweet butter was as wholesome 
as castor oil!” Certainly children pre- 
ferred the butter. 

He took a thorough cold bath every 
morning, and taught his family to do 
the same, at a period when water was 
considered almost as fatal to life as 
pure air. He had the fresh, clear com- 
plexion which daily bathing gives, and 
for want of which some people are not 
so beautiful as they would be if they 
were really clean. 

Dr. Wood was a man of medium 
height, spare, upright, soldierly in gait, 
and at the age of seventy was still 
active and vigorous. He had the long 
features and somewhat austere face of 
our Puritan ancestors; but when he 
spoke or listened his face lighted up 
and was cheerful and _ reassuring. 
There was a twinkle in his steel blue 
eye, a ready, hearty laugh, a love of a 
joke, which made him very attractive. 
His short hair was brushed upward 
and forward “like a little blaze,” as 
Mrs. Stowe says. 

He used to ride away to see his pa- 
tients over the distant mountain roads 
and to the outlying farms, on his horse 
“Major,” on either side hanging his 
saddlebags from whence he drew forth 
pills and potions, salves and blisters; 
for the doctors in those days dispensed 
their own drugs. From these myste- 
rious bags, we were taught in our 
childhood, came the babies which Dr. 
Wood from time to time “brought” to 
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our parents. These new arrivals were 
occasions of unspeakable joy and 
pride. We often wondered why Dr. 
Wood was so disobliging about the 
sex. Why would he bring another 
boy where girls were so sadly lacking, 
or the reverse; and why, we wondered, 
did not good, kind Mrs. Wood, whom 
we supposed he must of course have 
consulted when making a selection 
from his stock, advise him more 
wisely? These new treasures came 
usually at night when we were all 
asleep; and I used often to sit wrapped 
in childish reverie picturing to myself 
Dr. and Mrs. Wood, candle in hand, 
secluded in the doctor’s office, with 
several neatly dressed babies of both 
sexes on the table, picking out one 
for us or a neighbor’s family. We 
used to wonder how these delicate 
creatures came so quietly in the saddle- 
bags, when they were so noisy and 
resentful of discomfort after arriving 
at their destination. But our faith 
was implicit, and the saddlebag theory 
lasted until a late period of childhood. 

Dr. Wood was a much married 
man, and one of those whom the 
Psalmist calls blessed, inasmuch as 
“his quiver was full” of the “heritage 
of the Lord.” His first and second 
wives died young, and he was a 
widower with two sons and three 
daughters, when he took a third wife, 
who was a widow with one son. To 
this union five more children came, 
and I remember the great old-fash- 
ioned house, when eleven children 
were all at home there, their ages vary- 
ing from three to thirty years. There 
never seemed to be any division be- 
tween the three broods. All were 
truly brothers and sisters, and George 
Foot, Mrs. Wood’s son, was a darling 
brother to Dr. Wood’s children as well 
as to the young half-brothers and sis- 
ters of both families. 

Mrs. Wood was a loving, saintly, 
indefatigable woman, devoted to her 
family, and a tower of strength to her 
friends and her church. She was 
always busy at home, her patient 
hands employed in multifarious duties. 
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Not only the endless patching and 
darning, mending and making, which 
went on in “mother’s bed room,” that 
sunny south corner behind the parlor, 
with its open fire and monthly rose 
bushes in the window, but the over- 
sight of the kitchen, the cooking and 
baking, the care of the milk, the an- 
nual soap making and pig killing, the 
sausage making, the candle moulding, 
the barrels of “cider apple sauce” pre- 
pared for winter use,—all these must 
be supervised by the housewife, with 
very uncertain and precarious assist- 
ance from the “hired girls” then avail- 
able. 

I remember “Roxy,” who reigned 
in the Woods’ kitchen for years—a 
fiery tempered, “smart” person, sub- 
ject to fits of indulgence, when she 
allowed us to make molasses candy in 
the kitchen or to stir up batter and fry 
little griddle cakes of an afternoon; 
subject also to fits of unreasonable 
crossness, when with the eye of a fury 
she drove us from the kitchen, and 
soon from the delights of the adjoining 
woodshed, where we made sawdust 
cakes in winter and frosted them with 
snow. 

Mrs. Wood, while performing all 
her household duties and carefully 
rearing her children to old-fashioned 
usefulness, was always ready to share 
the joys and sorrows of her neighbors. 
Not only would she watch with the 
sick and minister to the dying, but she 
was the confidante of lovers, the sym- 
pathizer of the newly married and the 
young mothers. Her hospitality too 
was gracious, and she always seemed 
at leisure to welcome her guests. I re- 
member her well when she must have 
been about forty-five, inclining to 
stoutness, her hair touched with gray, 
with rather small, pretty features, and a 
mild, bright eye, with an indescribable 
sweetness about the mouth, where 
dimples of youth still lurked. She 
wore a matronly cap and folded mus- 
lin kerchief, a close black silk or velvet 
bonnet, at an age when many women 
of to-day wear crimps and bangs, hats 
on the back of their heads, feathers 
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and flowers. The sweet old ladies, the 
gentle, matronly, middle-aged ones in 
sedate apparel, have almost disap- 
peared, and old women in youthful at- 
tire often look wicked and blasé, in- 
stead of venerable and dignified. 

Dr. Wood lived in a square white 
house with green blinds, fronting the 
west. On the south side of the en- 
trance hall were the family parlor and 
Mrs. Wood’s bed room. The north 
front room was the doctor’s office, and 
a side entrance behind it opened upon 
a driveway which led back to the sta- 
ble. By this door patients were ad- 
mitted, and here the doctor mounted 
and dismounted from horse, wagon or 
sleigh. In the office were many little 
drawers with brass knobs, bearing 
labels with the mysterious names of 
drugs; and one drawer contained a 
rich mine of “licorice stick,” to which 
we children often repaired for saccha- 
rine joys. Here the doctor pulled 
teeth with a “turnkey,” first cutting 
around the gums with a lancet. Some- 
times a party arrived at the side door 
with swollen countenance wrapped in 
bandannas, for the evident purpose of 
getting rid of a tormentor. Then we 
children paused in our play to bury 
our heads in chair cushions, that we 
might not hear the victim’s shrieks. 
Good Mrs. Wood was usually called in 
to hold the patient’s head, as also to 
assist in sewing up cuts and other 
manglings, and took it all as a part of 
life’s natural order. Here was drawn 
my first molar, which I carried home 
wrapped in paper, a grewsome thing, 
to show in triumph to a fellow sufferer 
in our kitchen, a maid servant too 
timid to follow my example. 

The doctor’s three elder daughters 
were pretty ladylike women, great 
favorites. They were all teachers, and 
at first went fresh from school to be 
governesses in Southern families. 
When I was about ten years old they 
decided to open a boarding and day 
school at home. Dr. Wood had a 
passion for building and improving 
his house, which cost him dear. He 
built a long new rear part to the old 
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square front, a large dining room, 
kitchen, pantries, and a large wood- 
house, and above these a school room 
and several bedrooms. Still later he 
added a third story to the main por- 
tion of the house. Here for twenty- 
five years the Misses Wood carried 
on a most successful family school. 
The building of thé new part was a 
great excitement to us all, and I never 
smell fresh plaster without recalling it. 
While it was going on, Miss Henrietta 
and Miss Amy carried on a day school 
in Mr. Bart Nevitt’s house opposite 
St. John’s church; and as we ran to 
and from school we used to drop in 
and watch the progress of the school 
room. Later in the autumn we 
moved in. We entered by a door and 
stairway at the extreme end of the 
house. The great yard of nearly an 
acre shaded with large trees made our 
pleasant playground. 

The school room had a row of north 
windows and one of south windows 
opposite. It was warmed by a big 
box stove at one end and an open fire 
at the other. This was a cheerful 
rallying point in stormy weather, when 
we carried our dinners and stayed at 
noon between the two sessions of 
school. Here we roasted apples and 
popped corn, and told stories. We 
used during this recess to dance coun- 
try dances to our own singing in the 


open space between the desks, to the’ 


popular tunes of “Old Zip Coon” and 
“Lucy Long,” calling the figures as we 
sang. 

First behind the school room was a 
“recitation room,” small and snug, with 
another open fire. Here we recited 
French to Miss Henrietta; here she 


taught a small drawing class, small - 


because an “extra” in those frugal 
days, and while we copied pencil land- 
scapes, she read “Paul and Virginia” 
aloud to us. One hour daily we de- 
voted to needle work, an excellent 
practice which might well be revived. 
Under Miss Henrietta’s eye I learned 
“marking stitch” and completed a 
sampler with three alphabets, a row 
of figures, and a moral sentence em- 


> 


broidered upon it; also my name and 
age and some embellishments, stiff 
cornucopias, trees and flower pots,— 
“conventionalized” they call this 
wooden flora now. 

We learned to knit our stockings 
and to hem and fell, and had to pick 
out our work again and again when 
faulty. At these times, too, Miss 
Henrietta read aloud from an improv- 
ing book, laying it down occasionally 
and descending from her raised plat- 
form on tours of inspection. Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather” and the feats 
of the “Black Douglas” are closely 
associated in my mind with the intrica- 
cies of cross-stitch, and the hemming 
of yards of ruffling.. What pleasant 
hours they were! Curiously too the 
old school room itself, then the largest 
room I knew, was always the scene in 
my imagination of all the great events 
of history. It was to me “the great hall 
of William Rufus” where Warren Hast- 
ings was tried. All the sovereigns of 
England were crowned there; and 
there Mary, Queen of Scots, was be- 
headed. It was the “castle hall” of 
Scott’s romances, which I read and 
re-read with avidity in my school days. 
There court balls were held, and the 
private apartments of court ladies 
were pictured as the recitation room 
and the Misses Woods’ bedroom just 
behind it, while the long passage to 
the front of the house was the corridor 
or gallery of every palace. This 
freak of imagination I find by compar- 
ison is not uncommon in childhood, 
and the scenery of history and ro- 
mance is transferred to familiar places, 
while its absurdity is known all the 
time. To this day I can never get out 
of the old school room when I re-read 
certain books. 

The doctor moved the old kitchen 
back into the orchard when the new 
addition was built, and converted it 
into a small house where the washing 
and ironing for the large family and 
school was done. “The cottage,” as 
it was called, was presided over by 
Mrs. Muloihill or Muloilly (she was 
called by both names impartially), one 
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of the first emigrants from the Green 
Isle to Bluemeadow. She abounded 
in narratives of Ireland’s greatness 
and her former (imaginary) life there, 
and was a charming raconteur in our 
young estimation. Here too “Lo- 
renzo” slept and ate,—that fascinating 
hired boy of the “Jonas” species, which 
Jacob Abbott has immortalized ; not so 
wise as Jonas was—few people are. 
He used to say that the long mid- 
summer days were too short for him; 
“he didn’t get half ketched up with his 
work.” Perhaps his conversational 
powers demanded too much of his 
time. He too was a delightful com- 
panion to us as we tagged at his heels 
while he fed the pigs, milked, curried 
the doctor’s horses, or weeded the gar- 
den vegetables. 

Miss Amy was the youngest of the 
three elder sisters. She was like Miss 
Henrietta, fair and blue-eyed, with 
wonderful long hair coiled round her 
head; while Miss Caroline was dark 
and closely resembled the doctor. 
Miss Amy taught Latin and mathe- 
matics. She was more variable in 
mood than Miss Henrietta, and al- 
though far more indulgent at times 
we loved her less than her elder sister, 
whose firm, unyielding justice we al- 
ways recognized. Miss Caroline 
taught music, and sat by the piano 
hour after hour, pointing to the notes 
with her little gold pencil, while all 
sorts of girls plodded through their 
exercises. She used to play the organ 
in church, and she sang very nicely the 
songs of her day: Moore’s Melodies, 
and “Arise, Arise, Xarifa,” and “Fanny 
Grey,” and “Canadian Boat Songs.” 
There was a queer old piano which 
belonged to the doctor’s first wife, 
Rebecca Villars, which stood in the 
dining-room, and the beginners prac- 
tised on it, drawing forth faint tink- 
lings from the yellow keys. I came 
upon it one day lately, and its thin 
legs and square flat top had a strange 
familiarity,—a very ghost of a piano 
risen out of the long, long past. Miss 
Caroline’s new and modern piano 
stood in the parlor and was used by 
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herself and the more proficient pupils. 
Miss Caroline was delicate and in- 
clined to consumption, to which at last 
she fell a victim, like so many New 
England women. Dr. Wood bought 
her a Canadian pony named “Cricket,” 
on which she constantly took long 
rides, and no doubt greatly prolonged 
her days thereby.” Cricket was an im- 
portant factor in the pursuits of those 
days—a little dumpy black fellow with 
a shock mane, who had a capital “pac- 
ing” step. Frances, the doctor’s eld- 
est daughter by his last marriage, and 
my chosen companion and friend, used 
also to ride him; and together we have 
spent many a happy day on our ponies, 
riding through fragrant bridle paths in 
the fresh woods on radiant summer 
mornings, coming home with arms 
full of lupines, azaleas, columbines 
and laurel in its pink bloom. Some- 
times we climbed the neighboring 
hills, Cumpotuck and Sugar Moun- 
tain, and the long level terraces on the 
sides of the Shelden and Conroy 
ranges. There is no pleasure that 
can come to the young more pure and 
simple, more elevating, than the free 
use of a horse amidst beautiful natural 
scenery like ours. 

Frances was a pretty girl, with sweet 
and winning manners. Her brother 
next above her in age was sent to West 
Point, and Frances used to make long 
summer visits there to a friend, the 
wife of a professor, and intoxicate me 
on her return with her talk of cadets 
and balls and parades and encamp- 
ments, of “Crow Nest” and “Kos- 
ciusko’s Garden.” The cadet brother 
and his young companions of whom 
Frances talked so much have had 
eventful lives since, some of them. 
They served in the Mexican war, to 
which young Wood went just after he 
graduated, and since then have done 
gallant service in the great War of the 
Rebellion; and the brother of Frances 
has since been a man of worldwide 
reputation. 

Frances was two years my senior, 
and an object of intense admiration to 
me in those days. She had the small- 
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est foot of any girl I knew. She had 
several lovers, and knew no end of 
cadets. She could play and sing and 
excelled in fancy work. She married 
young, and her simple wedding 
seemed then a dazzling event. Life’s 
sorrows have since fallen heavily upon 
my Frances. Long time a widow, 
she has become a Sister of Charity. 
The heavy black dress and close linen 
cap reveal little of the spirituelle girl 
of the past; but on her aging face 
comes the sweet, saintly smile of her 
long dead mother. 

What happy days we all spent in the 
doctor's house! It was “Liberty 
Hall”; but like the Saxons, Dr. Wood 
insisted upon “liberty under law.” 
Both in childhood and girlhood I 
passed many long days and some- 
times nights with my dear Frances, 
and there was no end of cheerful bustle 
and gaiety. Long before anyone else 
thought of such luxury, Dr. Wood 
placed a big stove in the front hall, 
which warmed the house with the aid 
of several open fires, and little “air 
tight” stoves in the bed rooms. Mrs. 
Wood’s bedroom behind the parlor 
was the central sanctuary, to be ad- 
mitted to which was the choicest privi- 
lege. 

Sometimes Mrs. Wood gave a party, 
when the big school room cleared of 
desks made a fine ball room, and the 
factotum who officiated as fiddler, 
Plato Church, was summoned over 
from his farm near Montgomery 
Bridge. The doctor entered heartily 
into these festivities, which critical 
pietists of his day regarded as unbe- 
coming in the house of a church mem- 
ber. The “Orthodox” generally con- 
sidered the Episcopalians as lacking 
in real piety, and these shortcomings 
of theirs as counting for little in the 
general hopelessness of their spiritual 
state. The good doctor could not see 
that there was mortal sin in dancing 
and card playing, and always advo- 
cated cheerful, healthy recreation at 
proper times, while no one exacted 
more scrupulously than he the per- 
formance of real duties. In social as 
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in medical matters he was in advance 
of his day and thought for himself. It 
was a pleasant feature of the social 
gatherings of that time that people of 
all ages attended them; and we often 
danced in the set with our parents. 
Judge Bell and his portly wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Merchant and Mrs. Knapp were 
desirable partners even for the young, 
and old Mrs. Bruce at seventy danced 
“Money Musk” with a light and agile 
step. 

In my childhood the garret of Dr. 
Wood was the scene of many a little 
drama. Next the low window at the 
end, Frances and her next sister, Ara- 
bella, had what we called a “cubby 
house.” Treasured bits of broken 
china, old teapots, shells and such like 
gear stocked the little shelves, and to 
them we conveyed the dainties given 
to us for lunch by Roxy in her more 
amiable moods. There was a huge 
doll named Cornelia brought to 
Frances from Philadelphia by Miss 
Amy, a doll of superior and costly 
make, who was as real a person to me 
then as the doctor himself. The gar- 
ret was the receptacle of many queer 
purchases of the doctor, who had an 
unfortunate passion for auctions. 
There were stored the strange articles 
which bankruptcy had brought to 
light from long entombment in some 
country store, enormous lace collars, 
quaint shawls and handkerchiefs, “ca- 
lashes,” a nodding headgear in which 
we played make calls or go to church. 
It was a never-failing mine to explore, 
the old garret and its treasures. 

Dr. Wood’s family made a great 
festival always at Christmas, at a 
period when Christmas was little ob- 
served. Their Christmas Eve supper 
after the church service was a delight- 
ful entertainment, to which it was a 
high privilege to be invited. A large 
table was spread in the great dining- 
room well heaped with such viands as 
were appropriate tothe season—roasted 
turkeys, oysters, coffee, frosted plum 
cake (salads and ices were unknown 
to our simple village life at that time), 
jellies and blanc mange and other 
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good things, which were eaten with 
much enjoyment and hilarity, the doc- 
tor being the life of the party. Dr. 
Long, the rector, and his family were 
always among the guests. After sup- 
per a Christmas tree was lighted in the 
front parlor, and the simple gifts which 
had been secretly prepared for weeks 
beforehand were distributed. Slip- 
pers and bags of worsted work, pin- 
cushions, needle-work and tidies were 
given with love and received with 
pleasure. 

Dr. Wood was the senior warden of 
St. John’s church, andastaunch church- 
man. He was a son of the Puritans 
and a convert to the old faith. He 
used to tell with merry laughter of the 
extemporaneous prayers of an old dea- 
con with whom he boarded when 
teaching school and getting his own 
education,—who used to begin by 
saying, “O Lord, thou art all sufficient, 
and self sufficient and insufficient,” a 
magnificent invocation in the old 
man’s estimation. This was one of 
the good doctor’s illustrations of the 
superior value of a liturgy. No one 
ever called a “meeting house” a 
“church” in the doctor’s presence 
without instant reproof. Indeed our 
dear doctor was by nature strong in 
all his opinions and ill brooked dissent 
from them in other matters besides re- 
ligion. He sat in church in one of the 
little high boxes near the door like a 
sheriff's box, furnished with a long 
pole for rapping juvenile offenders on 
the head; and Judge Holcomb sat in 
the opposite one,—both loud in read- 
ing the responses. Dr. Wood was 
godfather to many, many children, 
whose names were all put down in his 
big prayer book, and all of whom 
were probably indebted to him for ser- 
vices in their natural birth as well as 
their spiritual one. He was an earnest 
supporter of our good rector, Dr. 
Long, in all his plans, and the leader 
in all parish business. His book- 
shelves held many volumes of sound 
divinity as well as the “Books of Hom- 
ilies,” which he read faithfully. A row 
of engraved portraits of bishops in full 
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canonicals hung framed and glazed 
upon the office walls, chief among 
which I remember the “Right Rev. 
William White, D. D.,” at whose high 
puffed lawn sleeves I used to gaze with 
childish awe. 

Dr. Wood was as staunch in politics 
as he was in his churchmanship. He 
was an old-fashioned Democrat, a 
Jackson man, hating the Federalists 
and the new-born Whig party with all 
the animosity which he felt toward 
those opposed to his church. When 
the famous Harrison campaign was 
in full blast, Bluemeadow was an im- 
portant headquarters for the Whigs in 
the western part of the state. A log 
cabin was reared just behind the 
3rick Church, in Colonel Booth’s 
orchard, and there a convention was 
held in the fall of 1840. How well I 
remember it and all its stirring excite- 
ment,—the long procession of dele- 
gates, the speech-making by Webster 
and other magnates of lesser light, the 
hard cider, the “string never pulled in” 
of the cabin door, most of all the cam- 
paign songs, wherein “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” were adjured to “beat little 
Van. Van, Van is a used-up man.” I 
supposed that Van Buren, then presi- 
dent, was little better than a highway- 
man, and used to wonder how he 
dared to show his face. Some years 
later, I used to meet him among his 
friends in Albany, a jolly, white- 
haired, red-faced old gentleman, and 
could hardly shake off the old impres- 
sion or Overcome my surprise at his 
respectable standing. 

We children in time of the campaign 
received all the political -!urs of the 
Whig songs as gospel truth. I re- 
member my dear Mrs. Wood, always 
an obedient wife, striking a sort of 
compromise with her conscience and 
coming on the day of the convention 
to mount guard on our deserted house, 
which stood in the very centre of the 
village and was a fine post of observa- 
tion. Almost every man, woman and 
child was at the “log cabin,” listening 
to the speeches and drinking hard 
cider, gaping at the crowd. Good 
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Mrs. Wood, while in charge of our 
house, no doubt stole frequent glances 
at the excitement of the streets, but in 
respect for her husband’s principles she 
gave no open countenance to the hated 
Whigs. My father, who was one of 
the chief marshals of the day, had left 
a hospitable sideboard well stocked 
with “refreshments” in our dining 
parlor, and to it repaired from time to 
time the distinguished guests of the 
occasion, stealing away from the hard 
cider to the port and Madeira, the 
“Hollands” and other comforts of my 
father’s providing. Mrs. Wood sat in 
one of the deep window seats of the 
dining-room, a post of vantage for 
observation, and gently saluted the 
gentlemen as they dropped in. At 
last a distinguished looking man came 
alone, and helped himself rather freely 
to the stronger waters set forth for the 
occasion, saying that Mr. Merchant 
had bade him make himself quite at 
home in his house. Mrs. Wood tim- 
idly asked him if the great General W. 
had yet made his speech, saying she 
had a strong desire to see him. The 
stranger courteously replied that Gen- 
eral W. would speak next, he believed, 
and politely took his leave. A little 
later the unsuspecting inquirer learned 
to her surprise and dismay that this 
was the great man himself. 

I must here introduce a little story of 
a similar experience which occurred 
just afterwards. An enormous con- 
vention was held in a district about 
twenty miles above Bluemeadow, 
where there was an outdoor encamp- 
ment of vast size for that day. Huge 
fires of logs were built upon the 
ground, and many thousand persons 
assembled, for a two or three. days’ 
convention. My father drove the 
great Mr. Webster there from Blue- 
meadow in a light wagon, and a few 
miles from the encampment stopped 
at a little house by the roadside for a 
glass of water. The old woman of the 
house paid scant attention to the two 
gentlemen. Her neck was craning 
from the window, watching for the 
stage-coach then due. She said that 
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“Daniel Webster was a-comin’ in the 
stage, and she would not miss seein’ 
him for nothin’.”. Mr. Webster gave 
the good woman a silver dollar at part- 
ing, and she had not recovered from 
the shock of surprise at such un- 
wonted largess, when my father upset 
her nerves by lingering behind, while 
Mr. Webster remounted the wagon, to 
say with malicious glee that she 
could tell her friends that that dollar 
was given her by Daniel Webster. So 
we entertained angels unawares in 
those primitive days, before the tele- 
graph and the omnipresent reporter 
had come to warn us of their approach. 

There was a slight coolness between 
Frances and Arabella and myself dur- 
ing the Harrison campaign; but they 
were, in their loyalty to their father’s 
politics, so sadly in the minority as to 
be objects of compassion to their play- 
mates. The coolness wore off during 
the dull administration of John. Tyler 
after General Harrison’s short reign of 
a month. 

Dr. Wood was an ardent Free- 
mason, and during the Morgan excite- 
ment and the anti-Mason uprising was 
as fervent a supporter of his order as 
of his church or his party. He hada 
great many little crotchets, too, in 
minor affairs. Among other things, 
he was greatly opposed to nicknames, 
insisting always on the baptismal 
name in full. There were not as many 
Minnies and Netties as there are now, 
when it is hard to find a woman with 
a serious name; but the Elizabeths and 
Katherines then were usually short- 
ened to Lizzies and Kates, and there 
were alleviations to four-syllabled cog- 
nomens. ‘The doctor’s children, some 
of them, had long, hard names, but he 
permitted no curtailments either in his 
family or outside it. The good doctor 
himself bore the name of a famous 
river of ancient Greece, and bestowed 
it upon his eldest son, who grew side 
by side with a brother whose name 
was that of a Hebrew king, a name of 
many syllables. They were always 
called by their full names at home; nor 
were the sisters permitted to lapse into 
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pretty diminutives. When one of the 
doctor’s numerous godsons was strug- 
gling through the difficulties of denti- 


_tion, an elder brother late one night 


was sent in haste for medical aid, and 
burst into the doctor’s office with the 
announcement that “Willie was in a 
fit!” “William, you mean,” said the 
inflexible godfather, reaching a delib- 
erate hand for his boots. He had a 
quick temper, and when moved to in- 
dignation would relieve himself by the 
expletive, “Condemn him!” which had 
the sound without the sin of blas- 
phemy. 

It is an interesting sight to see a 
born doctor, one who has the real 
genius for the profession, among his 
patients. With maturer judgment, I 
look back upon Dr. Wood’s image in 
memory’s chambers, and feel that he 
had the divine gift of the healer. He 
had the magnetic voice and manner 
which inspire hope and confidence and 
achieve half the work of restoration. 
He was never quick tempered or 
crotchety in the sick room, but he 
commanded obedience there most im- 
plicitly. I can see him now sitting 
down at a little stand by my mother’s 
or a younger brother’s sick bed, un- 
folding a square leather package, from 
which he drew forth the “James’s pow- 
ders,” which were to insure a night of 
repose and perspiration, and divided 
them into doses, folded into neat paper 
packets, suggestive of currant jelly, in 
which the powders were to be admin- 
istered and which seemed a pleasant 
alleviation to the distasteful potion. I 
can see now his nicely kept hands with 
the small plain gold ring on his little 
finger, as he worked at the potians, 
and hear his jolly laugh and the good 
stories he told meantime, leaving us at 
his departure with the comfortable 
feeling that there was not much the 
matter after all. If, however, anyone 
asked him as to the condition of a sick 
patient, he was discretion itself, and 
nothing could be gotten out of him. 
When asked if a person was danger- 
ously sick, he always replied that “all 
sickness was dangerous,” a _ truth 


which we learned in time by our own 
experience. 

Directly opposite Dr. Wood’s house, 
across the broad shaded street, lived 
his aged and widowed sister, Mrs. 
Knapp. She never left the house, be- 
ing lame and infirm, but received with 
kindly, stately manners the frequent 
visitors who loved and revered her. 
Like the doctor, she retained the thick 
brown locks of her youth without a 
gray hair to the end of her life. Mrs. 
Knapp lived with her two daughters, 
one a widow, the other a maiden lady, 
whom the Misses Wood called Cousin 
Sarah and Cousin Louisa. “Cousin 
Sarah’s” sons were village beaux, 
agreeable young men, and the young- 
est, who lived on with his mother after 
the others had left home, was the life 
of all our young parties—a handsome 
fellow, with a fine voice. 

These ladies had a limited income 
and kept no servant, yet were always 
well dressed and seemingly at leisure. 
Their house stood with one end to the 
street, a big chimney in the middle, the 
door on the south side opening into 
a very little “entry.” A row of superb 
maples stretched back at right angles 
to the street and shaded the house 
from the south sun in summer. Mrs. 
Shipley— Cousin Sarah—was a tall, 
slender, graceful woman; Miss Louisa 
was stout and cheerful, but talked very 
little, leaving her mother and sister 
to do the honors of the house. They 
used to give nice little tea-parties, 
when the delicate old china, the snowy 
rolls, the transparent “preserves,” the 
faultless cakes, were set out in the 
“keeping room,” with a big open fire 
in winter irradiating the room. In 
summer the tea table was garnished 
with the choice flowers reared in the 
garden behind the house, Mrs. Ship- 
ley’s garden; and her house plants 
were always a triumph of success. 
She had plenty of time to do her own 
house-work, much sewing, knitting 
and gardening, to read all the new 
books, and to keep up all her social 
duties. Her house was a charming 
resort to young people. 
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The doctor had a farm about three 
miles north of the village, just on the 
edge of Great River. There was a 
beautiful view of the river from the 
little farm house; and when autumn 
painted the foliage which embosomed 
it with gorgeous colors, it was a fairy 
land to us. We used to go out on the 
river in a_ skiff with “the boys,” 
Frances’s brothers, and dip our fingers 
in the clear water as we drifted down 
past “the Island” and “Montgomery 
City,”—which was no city at all, but a 
few scattered farm-houses over the 
river. It was a legend of the past 
that “somebody tried to ‘start up’ a city 
there once.” Just above the farm 
there was a fall in the river, partly nat- 
ural, partly a dam. An island in the 
centre of the fall and the general out- 
line made it a sort of miniature Niag- 
ara. There wasa little old tavern near 
by; and we used to have picnics to the 
falls, row over to the island to dine, 
and sometimes go to the old tavern 
and dance in the “ball room,” a queer, 
barn-like place in the attic. 

In the maple-sugar season Dr. 
Wood's farm was very attractive. We 
used to ride on the ox-sled through the 
sugar orchard to gather@ap and inhale 
the sweet air of early April, feel the 
sun growing warmer, and gather the 
checkerberries and mayflowers hidden 
under piles of brown leaves and beside 
old stumps. “The Falls” are now the 
foundation of a busy settlement. 
Shops and mills and a new railroad 
have extinguished the sylvan beauties 
of earlier days, and a foreign popula- 
tion swarms where the squirrels and 
birds were formerly possessors of the 
solitude. I read of fights and suicides 
and arrests there now; but I do not go 
there, to destroy the sweet picture of 
our miniature Niagara of long ago. 

Near by the farm lived old Mrs. 
Bates with her daughter and son-in- 
law and her many grandchildren, a set 
of wild young colts, whose manners 
Mrs. Bates deprecated. She used to 
say that “when she was a little girl she 
was learnt never to take up her cup 
to drink at the table without saying 
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‘duty to pa’ and ‘duty to ma,’ and ‘love 
to brothers and sisters.” The young 
Bateses listened with suppressed gig- 
glings to this oft-repeated tale, in 
which we revelled, and which was sure 
to be told when we were sent there on 
kindly errands. Mrs. Bates and her 
daughter, Mrs. Crossett, were faithful 
members of St. John’s church, and Mr. 
Crossett was the village grave-digger 
for fifty years or more. 

How firmly established seems such 
a household as I have described,— 
the still vigorous parents, the numer- 
ous and healthy children, the substan- 
tial homestead with its outlying pre- 
cincts, the stout old trees which wave 
their benediction over all! But the 
ever shifting kaleidoscope of life 
makes a sudden turn, and all is 
changed. First an individual is with- 
drawn; marriage, migration, death, 
takes one at a time, while the main 
fabric remains. At last, however, and 
sometimes suddenly, comes the break- 
up, and the bright, cheery home is left 
desolate. 

The death of George Foot, the be- 
loved half brother, was the first break 
in the family. He died of a fever 
away from home, and his mother 
never fully recovered from the shock. 
Then the four remaining boys went 
out into the world; one only settled 
near home and married young. His 
boy was the first grandchild and the 
old doctor’s darling. Miss Caroline 
fell into a long, wasting decline, and 
after months of suffering was laid 
beside her own mother, a mere shadow 
of her former self. Then came the 
marriage of my Frances, a sweet, sim- 
ple ceremonial, when in the first blush 
of spring she walked in bridal white 
and floating veil on her father’s arm to 
the little church close by, followed by 
friends and neighbors in regular old 
English fashion, and was wedded to a 
husband worthy of her, and went away 
to live in our chief university town. 
It was only the next autumn that the 
great blow fell which rent in twain the 
happy household. Typhoid fever was 
the scourge of our fair valley at that 
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day, and every autumn its victims were 
many. This year it seized upon our 
dear doctor himself, with such violence 
that all efforts to save him were un- 
availing. He died after a brief illness, 
and before his death, the sister next 
younger than Frances, a girl of nine- 
teen, was stricken down and soon fol- 
lowed him to the grave. 

The dear doctor was buried with all 
the funeral ceremony of his Masonic 
order, in which he held a high place; 
and Dr. Long preached his funeral 
sermon in the Episcopal church. We 
could not help thinking how entirely 
satisfactory it would have been to our 
doctor if he could have witnessed the 
scene and the honor paid to his mem- 
ory by his church and his brother 
Masons. 

When Arabella so soon followed 
him, the grief of the whole village was 
renewed. It was a_heart-breaking 
sight to see Mrs. Wood tottering with 
feeble footsteps and half blind and 
dazed with sorrow to lay another dear 
one in the grave. She went home to 
lie down on her own death-bed. The 
fever assailed her in most malignant 
form and she survived her husband 
and child for but a few days. And 
now behold the once bright, full house 
left to the two eldest sisters; for after 
her mother’s death, Louisa, the young- 
est and hardly grown up daughter, 
went to live with Frances. Poor, des- 
olate women, left alone, out of the 
thirteen souls who had once, not long 
ago, made the family! 

In due time they reopened their 
school, and continued it for many 
years, until they were at last able to 
retire with a moderate competence 
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from active labors. They kept up so 
far as possible the old traditions, the 
kindly hospitality of their parents. 
They sat by the Franklin stove in the 
little parlor of an afternoon-and re- 
ceived the friends who came in with 
cheerful welcome. They had always 
a cup of tea, a spare bed for a friend; 
they had the new books in the club, 
they labored in the church, they sym- 
pathized in all the village life. 

We dreaded the coming of Christ- 
mas to them in the first year of their 
bereavement; but to the surprise of 
everyone, they kept it as usual, twin- 
ing evergreens about the old pictures 
and bidding the rector and family to a 
Christmas Eve supper. It was always 
their consolation to do “as father and 
mother used to do” in everything. 
Their first, best comfort, however, was 
always in the dear old church, its fasts 
and feasts, in the “communion of 
saints” which death cannot sever. 

Frances and her family were a 
source of new joys, her visits home 
with her little ones, their visits to her in 
her charming house, the congenial 
society of her husband, still later 
Louisa’s success as an artist, gave 
them new souf€es of interest. So time 
the destroyer is time the builder, too; 
and God as He removes from us the 
dear past sends the new present and 
points us to the promise of the future, 
leading’ us from change to change, 
from one experience to another, till 
He fits us by our joys, our sorrows, 
our consolations, for the great transi- 
tion. 

Now the last of the household is 
gone to her long rest beside her loved 
ones.in the “old burying ground.” 

















JOHN ROGERS, THE PEOPLE’S SCULPTOR. 


By William Ordway Partridge. 







It may be glorious to write 
houghts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century; — 


But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless souls of men. 
— Lowell. 
WELL-KNOWN 
Boston wit, who 
chanced to find his 
way to a _ sculptor’s 
studio the other day, 
speaking of John 
Rogers, said that he 
had made more peo- 
ple happy than any 
other sculptor in the 
land. In the doing of 
this, Mr. Rogers has 
certainly fulfilled a 
great mission. In 
these latter days of 
decadent schools and 
arts that change with 
every change of gov- ¢ 
ernment in France, it 
is the fashion to speak 
flippantly of the older 
men who have made 
art possible for Amer- 
ica. This lack of rev- 
erence is an unhappy characteris- 
tic of our time and people. It is not 
that we are ungrateful when we 
are brought to a realization of what 
the pioneers of American art and 
American thought have made possible 
for us, but that we find too little time 
for thought and reverence. Lowell, 
with fine discrimination, sees in the 
great frescoes of Masaccio at Flor- 
ence the future Raphael and Angelo; 
with poetic insight he sees that if it 
were not for such as these, Giotto, 
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“ 
WOUNDED TO THE REAR.’’ 


ONE MORE SHOT. 


Donatello and Cima- 
bue, the world could 
never see the finished 
products of a mind 
like that of Raphael 
or Angelo. But in 
the hurry and scurry 
of this life, we build 
monuments rather to 
the men to come than 
to the men who have 
gone. 

John Rogers has 
certainly done more 
to educate the Ameri- 
can people than any 
other contemporary 
sculptor. He was 
one of the men who 
felt peculiarly the 
stress and press of the 
days that tried men’s 
souls—felt it as Whit- 
tier did in song. We 
may push the com- 
parison between these 
meneven further ;they 
are not unlike in other 
respects, for Rogers’ 
face is marked with 
the same directness of 
purpose and with the same _ kind- 
liness as Whittier’s. While other 
men were studying art in the 
ateliers abroad he was modelling his 
“One More Shot” and “Union 
Refugees”; he was doing his duty like 
a man for the commonwealth and the 
Union. 

His early career was the same as 
that of many men who grow up in a 
state of society where literature and art 
are relegated to the luxuries of life. 
3ut Dame Fortune, or rather let us 
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say a wise Providence, led this New 
England boy one day through a side 
street in Old Boston where a man was 
modelling some simple figure in clay. 
When he turned into that by-way his 
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fore the man at work, and suddenly 
the thought flashed across him that 
here was a work he could do with little 
trial to his eyesight. The thought 
was an inspiration to gladden and hal- 





























JOHN ROGERS, 


heart was full of sadness. He had 
started out upon an energetic course 
of mechanical engineering, and was 
balked by his eyes giving out; and as 
he passed through this side street he 
turned over the problems of existence 
with a heavy heart. He stopped be- 


low his entire life. There was some- 
thing in the honest directness of sculp- 
ture which satisfied the same quality in 
the man. Sculpture is such a tremen- 
dous fact! It cannot be turned to the 
wall as one can turn a picture, and 
present an unfinished side; it must be 
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finished in every part, for not only the 
gods but the humans must see it 
everywhere. There is the further 
charm about sculpture, that it com- 
bines the healthful life of the artisan 
with that of the artist. Sculpture is 
the art peculiarly of strength—more 
so than any other art, for in architec- 
ture much of the labor is done by 
workmen. Sculpture is the art which 
menof sluggish andeffeminate natures 
naturally avoid; poetry, music and 
painting afford such natures more easy 
and comfortable expression. <A 
sculptor must be always more or less 
a mechanic, a laborer. He can say 
with a man who hews stone, “I work 
with you, I know yaur toil and the joy 
that comes with hard work”; he can 
say to the man of brains, “I think with 
you, and the pleasures of the intellect 
I share with you.” It is a happy com- 
bination, indeed, and one that we can 
see would appeal peculiarly to a nature 
like that of this single-hearted man. 
It was not long before he got posses- 
sion of some clay, cut a stick into the 
shape of a tool, and produced some 
work that delighted his family and 
friends. Then he went to work with 
all seriousness, and soon produced his 
first work, “Checkers at the Farm.” 
Through all his career he produced 
no better work than this. 

Mr. Rogers’s works must not be 
compared with those of the sculptors 
of Greece or the works of the Renais- 
sance. The people of America de- 
manded at that time homely tales to 
tally with their homely lives. True 
art is always a question of supply and 
demand. We cannot blame our peo- 
ple for their own product; and if 
Rogers’s work is not supremely great 
in the sense of monumental art, let us 
not depreciate it after it has found a 
place, because of its sincerity, by the 
fireside of many a home throughout 
this land. John Rogers is not one of 
the men who start out upon the ocean 
of life, giving every sail to the wind 
and crying out to the elements, “Carry 
me safe over to the haven of my desire, 
or drown me!” His temperament is a 
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more conservative one. But the art 
world has need of men of this stamp 
as well as those of brilliancy and dash. 
Some men paint sunlight, and others 
shadow; some reflect the upper 
classes of society, and others the 
homely scenes among the simple peo- 
ple. Let us give each his reward ac- 
cording to his accomplishment in the 
environments in which he lives and 
works. The lark has his song and his 
place,—so has the song sparrow. 
Rogers was born in Salem, in Octo- 
ber, 1839, and received his education 
in the public schools of Boston. He 
was obliged while still young to seek 
employment in a dry goods store and 
later in a machine shop. Through 
some happy chance he was enabled to 
spend the year 1858-9 in Europe in 
study; and on his return he went to 
Chicago, where he modelled for a 
charity fair his first and one of his 
best groups, to which I have referred, 
“Checkers at the Farm.” It repre- 
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CHECKERS UP AT THE FARM, 


sents a familiar New England scene, 
with the city visitor at the home of the 
farmer. After the enjoyment and 
work of the day, a game of checkers is 
proposed. With all his ingenuity the 
city visitor has at last been forced by 
the clever Yankee into a position 
where he cannot “move” without being 
“taken.” The expression on the face 
of the farmer, of simple childish joy at 
triumph over the rich and cultured 
city man, is excellently rendered, and 
his attitude is well given. The ac- 
cessories are true to life; the checker- 
board rests on a flour barrel, and the 
farmer himself is sitting on a bushel 
basket. The face and attitude of the 
city man are also well expressed. He 
is represented as studying his position, 
and one sees that he is surprised and 
chagrined at being defeated by the 
farmer. Back of these two, to fill in 


the composition, there are the wife 
and child of the city visitor, the former 
amused and surprised at her husband 
being beaten by this son of the soil, 
while the child amuses himself by 
kicking the checkers off the board. 
The whole group tells the story of a 
clean and simple New England life 
and of a happy democracy where the 
wealthy and the poor meet at intervals 
on a pleasant and manly footing. 

It was about this time, when Rogers 
completed his first work, that gelatine 
moulds were invented, and the casting 
in these moulds was carried forward to 
such perfection as to enable the sculp- 
tor to reproduce his work accurately 
and with little cost. Rogers was en- 
abled to start in a small way in New 
York with one Italian workman, who 
did his casting, and who has remained 
with him, I believe, to the present date. 
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Rogers is one of the men whom we 
may rightly call self-educated. He 
has read not only widely but to some 
purpose, and before he started out on 
his artistic career he had made a care- 
ful and conscientious study of mechan- 
ical engineering. While he lacked a 
college education himself, he has been 
able to give his sons a course at Yale 
College, where they 
have distinguished 
themselves not 
only in letters but 
in athletics. They 
will be remem- 
bered among the 
finest oarsmen the 
University has 
produced. 

“Checkers at the 
Farm,” Rogers’s 
first important 
work, and his last 
effort, the “Foot- 
ball Players,” ex- 


hibit the same 
healthful feeling. 
Regarding this 


last work, an ath- 
lete of one of our 
great universities, 
who has studied 
the human form 
and how best to 
adapt it to modern 
football, speaks in 
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federate who will carry it to the goal. 
Mr. Rogers has made this a spirited 
composition, and shows a careful 
study of the laws of “line,” parallel 
lines being broken by opposing lines, 
so as to lend variety to the composition 
and vivacity to the whole. He shows 
here an intimate knowledge of the 
human form. One can see the sturdy 
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high praise. The 
group _ includes 
four men. The 
ball has been 


passed to the “half 

back,” who is try- 

ing, with shut jaw and compressed 
brow, to break through the op- 
posing line, but unfortunately for 
him he has been “tackled” around 
the waist by a man whose _ hold 
he tries to break by pushing his head 
down; at the same time he tries to es- 
cape from the clutches of another 
player who has caught him about the 
shoulders; realizing that he cannot get 
away with the ball, and while he strug- 
gles to do so, he is passing it to a con- 
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muscles of these young Titans stand- 
ing out firmly beneath their rough 
clothing. 

From the creation of his first group 
to the one just described, he produced 
about fifty subjects. A certain per- 
centage of this work, of course, will in 
time be chosen from the rest and set 
aside to do him lasting honor. It is 
probable that at least a third will sur- 
vive. If he had accomplished no 
more than this, his life would have 
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been well worth the living, and of in- 
estimable value to this people. Mr. 
Rogers himself considers his best piece 
of work to be “Taking the Oath”; and 
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or the work of some other man pro- 
duced on the plan laid out by the 
schools of Paris or Rome, let us try to 
arrive at his true accomplishment and 
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he also likes the trial scene from the 
Merchant of Venice. 

While the captious critics who have 
made no study of art and who have 
spent but flying moments in the show 
studios of Europe criticise his work 
because it is not like that of Mr. 


give him what honest praise or cen- 
sure his work and life may merit. The 


serious part of the community, as well 
as the people as a body—and sooner 
or later we must trust the great voice 
of the people—have given their cer- 
tain approval to Mr. Rogers’s work. 
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The judges at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion commended him. 

The Art Arena speaks of him in the 
following high terms: 


‘*We now come to a high order of ability, 
indeed we may call it genius in its peculiar 
province, as original as it is varied and 
graphic, pure in sentiment, clever in execu- 
tion, and thoroughly American in the best 
sense of the word, in everything. We know 
of no sculptor like John Rogers of New York 
in the Old World, and he stands alone in 
his chosen field, heretofore appropriated by 
painting, a genuine production of our soil, 
enlivening the fancy, kindling patriotism and 
warming the affections by his lovely and 
well-balanced groups in plaster and bronze. 
They possess real elements of greatness, and 
in their execution there is no littleness, 


artifice or affectation. The handling is mas- 
terly, betraying a knowledge of anatomy and 
design not common, and a thoroughness of 
work refreshing to note.” 

This is high praise, but it is well to 
note that it was written by a thorough- 
ly trained critic, a man who was fa- 
miliar with all the arts of the past and 
present, and well qualified to express 
an opinion on such a subject. The 
following quotation is from James 
Jackson Jarves. In his Art Idea, page 
two hundred and seventy-seven, he 
says of Rogers that “his pathos, 
naiveté and simplicity of motive in- 
crease with his subjects, and give even 
to the commonplace almost the dignity 
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of the heroic. The chief feature of 
his art is his power of human expres- 
sion, bestowing upon plastic material 
a capacity and variety of soul action 
which, according to the canons of 
some critics, it was useless for sculp- 
ture to attempt. But he has been suc- 
cessful in this respect and inaugurated 


THE CHARITY PATIENT. 


a new triumph in his department.” 
At all events, Mr. Jarves goes on to 
say, “he is a master of those motives 
which help unite mankind into one 
common feeling of brotherhood.” It 
is of such work that Lowell writes: 
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To write some earnest verse or line 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


* * * * . 
And thus among the untaught poor 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 


Turningto alater 
critic, I find William 
H. Goodyear in his 
Renaissance and 
Modern Art, com- 
mending the heroic 
statue of Lincoln 
exhibited by Rog- 
ers at the Colum- 
bian Exposition as 
a “serious and im- 
portant work of 
the first class”; but 
he goes on to crit- 
icise the small 
groups, and states 
that he considers 
them concessions 
to popular taste, 
adding, however, 
that it is useless to 
criticise an artist in 
such matters, where 
only the public is 
to blame. With 
all due regard to 
Mr. Goodyear, for 
whose opinion and 
knowledge I have 
great respect, I 
would say from 
intimate knowl- 
edge and associa- 
tion with John 
Rogers, that he is 
not the sort of man 
to make conces- 
sions to either the 
public or his client. 
Whatever he has done in his small 
groups has been done with all 
honesty. He once said to me that he 
saw no use in depicting the nude in 
art to-day, because we do not see it in 
actual life as in the days of Greece and 
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Rome. There is a certain truth in 
that opinion, although I do not agree 
with him. While we do not see the 
nude form in the street or market- 
place, the child is brought into the 
world nude, and is as beautiful in his 
childhood and youth as in classic 
times. It is the unfortunate accident 
of the age that we cover the loveliest 
and most beautiful forms in God’s uni- 
verse with unseemly clothing that can- 
not even be dignified by the name of 
drapery. Our modern clothing (I 
speak particularly of man’s costume) 
has neither beauty of color nor beauty 
ofline. It lacks the grace of the toga 
and of the drapery which women wore 
in classic times, and conceals the fine 
curves and lines of the human body. 
I believe we are passing out of this 
stage into a more sane and beautiful 
order of draping the figure. 

One cannot pass over the larger 
works of Rogers (for he has not con- 
fined himself to small groups exclu- 
sively) without mentioning his statue 
of General Reynolds standing before 
the City Hall in Philadelphia, which 
exhibits a consummate knowledge of 
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the anatomy of the horse. Since Mr. 
Rogers’s illness I have been fortunate 
enough to get possession of a number 
of casts made from the dissection of 
the horse by him. I have seen noth- 
ing like them in the studios of Europe, 
and there are few men in this country, 
among the artists, who know the horse 
so well as Rogers. Another of his he- 
roic groups, which was exhibited in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was 
“John Eliot and the Indians.” There 
are other subjects which he _ has 
worked out in this way, but I must 
differ from many critics who believe 
that his fame rests on such statues as 
the Lincoln statue and the statue of 
Reynolds in Philadelphia. Every ar- 
tist and every man has his limitations, 
which if understood may become the 
bulwarks of his future reputation. 
Mr. Rogers lacks a certain monu- 
mental quality or sense which is essen- 
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RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME, 


tial to the man who is to deal with 
colossal work. The very conditions 
necessary to perfecting his statuettes 
would interfere seriously with the de- 
velopment of that order of mind which 
would enable him to grasp and exe- 
cute a colossal statue. His forte is 
expressing homely ideas in the form 
of the statuette. 

Take, for instance, his naive group 
of the Charity Patient—as lovely in 
modern guise as the simple and beauti- 
ful works of Donatello, for it is filled 
with the sweet feeling of that great 
master. An old physician stops in the 
process of arranging his drugs for the 
day’s work to attend to a poor woman 
who comes to ask assistance for her 
sick baby, which she presses close to 
her bosom. She holds its little hand 
in her own with a motherly tenderness 
that touches one’s heart. The good 
doctor places his hand on the tiny head 
and talks to himself regarding the 
child’s trouble, while the mother looks 
beseechingly into his eyes for one 
cheering word. Many of Mr. Rog- 


ers’s groups make the beholder smile 
in spite of himself, which is a good 
test of their artistic value. This one, 
on the other hand, makes him feel like 
weeping,—this simple page from the 
dull life of the poor who surround us 
and of whom most of us know so little. 
We must commend Mr. Rogers for his 
happy treatment here of an unhappy 
costume. The composition is agreea- 
ble, the action natural, the expression 
well rendered, and the whole is a satis- 
factory, interesting and _ beautiful 
work. 

The building of monumental works 
takes a certain abandon and reckless- 
ness. A man must cast everything 
into the balance, and in doing so his 
circumstances must be such that he 
can live during the rounding out 
of such work through years per- 
haps of self-devotion to his sub- 
ject. It requires an absorption 
of mind which few men are able or 
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willing to give to the work. It de- 
mands an intellectual isolation, and 
frequently puts the sculptor in a posi- 
tion where he is at war with his sur- 
roundings, and almost always in finan- 
cial difficulties. While his monument 
is being wrought, it is the only thing in 
the world to him, and the business of 
his life is to bring it out of the clay. 
That Mr. Rogers has done little of this 
kind of work can hardly be called a 
lack in him. It is more just to say that 
he is a man of another temperament, 
desire and calling,—great, not in this 
way, but after his kind. 

There is in one of the New York 
studios an original sketch by Rogers 
of the poet Bryant. It is one of a 
number of Rogers’s sketches or stud- 
ies which have never come before the 
public eye. It represents the poet in 
an easy attitude, sitting in his garden, 
his head dropped carelessly upon his 
right hand, as if he had stolen out 
there from his library to seek the quiet 
and loveliness of nature apart from the 
world of noise as well as the world of 
books. It is a very natural and sug- 
gestive study —one of those things in 
art which look as if they had happened 
without effort. 

The author remembers one other 
charming piece of work which Rogers 
afterward destroyed because it did not 
come up to his ideal. It was a por- 
trait of his mother, a fine and beautiful 
face of a New England woman—se- 
date, calm and holy. To the author 
it seemed as perfect as could be, but 
to the sculptor his idea of his mother 
was such a high one, and his artistic 
expression fell so far short of his ideal, 
that he destroyed it. How often it is 
so—that a man’s best work is de- 
stroyed in some moment of dissatis- 
faction, and lost to the world forever. 

Among his groups and single stat- 
uettes are to be found several portraits, 
notably those of Beecher, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Grant. He has a 
happy faculty, a rare one in this age, 
of making familiar sculpture which is 
never vulgar and which never shocks 
us with its unkempt realism. Among 


his happiest creations are those of Joe 
Jefferson, the actor, in various roles. 
Very happily has he hit off the come- 
dian as Rip Van Winkle, in three 
groups which we may describe briefly. 
We come now to Rogers’s marvellous 
blending of humor and pathos. The 
first scene represents the big-hearted, 
good-for-nothing Rip resting against 
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a fence, surrounded by children who 
loved him and whom he loved. One 
little fellow tries to raise the gun which 
is Rip’s constant companion, while a 
little girl has climbed up over his back 
and pulled the torn hat off his head 
and put it on her own, and is calling to 
the vagabond to look at her in this 
new headgear. Irving assures us in 
his story “that the children of the vil- 
lage would shout with joy whenever 
Rip appeared; he assisted at their 
sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, 
and told them stories of ghosts, witches 
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and Indians. Whenever 
he went dodging about 
the village he was sur- 
rounded by a troop of 
them hanging on his 
skirts, clambering on 
his back, and playing a 
thousand tricks on him 
with impunity.” We 
cannot praise this 
group too highly. It 
is not only a memorial 
of the greatest role 
which Mr. Jefferson 
vivifies with his inimi- 
table dramatic genius, 
but it will carry down 
to posterity this 
charming legend of 
our own Washington 
Irving. We must 
commend the artist for 
the skill with which he 
has adapted his cos- 
tumes to the figures, 
for the natural, grace- 
ful pose of the chief 
character, and _ the 
happy disposition of 
the children about him. 
One could say much 
more of this group, 
but it is enough to 
merely mention it, as 
the American public 
has had a chance to see it from New 
York to San Francisco. 

The next scene in which Jefferson 
appears as Rip Van Winkle is where 
he is hastening down the mountains 
driven by the storm from his favorite 
haunts; he stops, hearing his name 
called, and finally locates the voice in 
the body of a curious little imp, who 
proves to be one of the famous band of 
the legendary Hendrick Hudson. His 
dog bristles with terror at the uncanny 
appearance of the gnome, ready to at- 
tack him if his master did not hold him 
back, while Rip regards with good 
humor and curiosity mingled with in- 
cipient fear the face of this little wea- 
zened spirit of the mountains. The 
gnome is clothed in antique Dutch 
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fashion, a cloth jerkin 
strapped around his 
waist, and a pair of 
breeches decorated 
with rows of buttons 
down the sides and 
bunches at the knees; 
on his shoulder he car- 
ries the open sesame to 
Rip’s heart and secrets, 
a keg full of liquor. 
The intimation by sign 
language that the keg 
contains something 
good to drink leads 
Rip to lay down his 
gun and prepare to as- 
sist the gnome with 
the keg of liquor to 
his destination. Here is 
a happy bit of legen- 
dary history of the 
Catskill Mountains 
which might be for- 
gotten were it not for 
Washington Irving, 
the happy rendering 
of its chief character 
by Joseph Jefferson, 
and its embodiment in 
plastic form by John 
Rogers,—a __ notable 
trio of genuine artists. 

The last group 
represents the famous 
comedian when, as an old man, 
Rip returns from his twenty years’ 
sleep in the Catskills. Rogers has 
chosen the scene where Rip stands in 
the ruined gateway of his own home 
and tries to recognize the house from 
which Gretchen drove him to the 
mountains the last night before he 
took the fatal drink; he finds the house 
gone to decay, the door off the hinges, 
the roof fallen in. High praise may 
be spoken of this group. It might 
have been wrought out larger with 
great success. The lines are simple, 
the masses well disposed, the model- 
ling excellent, and the execution spir- 
ited, eloquently representing the re- 
turned vagabond who has wasted his 
life. 
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Rogers is not as felicitous in his 
Shakespearean groups as in the lighter 
phases of comedy. This again re- 
quires an order of talent which is es- 
sentially monumental or epic. The 
men who have been able to depict 
Shakespearean characters are rare. 
Among those who have failed and yet 
shown great facility in other lines is 
Mr. Edwin Abbey. His drawings of 
the old English comedies delighted the 
world, but when he 
undertook to rep- 
resent  Shake- 
speare’s intense 
and terrible char- 
acters he failed. 
In fact there have 
been but few men 
who could act his 
great . characters, 
let alone the put- 
ting of them into 
clay or bronze. 

After all is told, 
Mr. Rogers’s repu- 
tation will rest, as 
all reputations 
must, sooner or 
later, with the peo- 
ple, and not with 
a few critics and 
connoisseurs, how- 
ever carefully they 
may be cultivated. 
He has done a 
great deal for 
American art; no 
man will dispute 
this. He had the 
good sense and the 
kindliness not to 
follow the pseudo- 
classical trend of 
so many of his con- 
temporaries, which 
led to the produc- 
ing of an order of 
art which was nei- 
ther classic nor modern, but an un- 
happy echo of the splendid achieve- 
ments of Hellas. Powers’s Greek 
Slave has been relegated to its proper 
position as a mere copy of the Venus 
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de Medici, which is itself a product of 
a decadent school of Greek sculpture, 
whose idea of womanhood was a co- 
quette, affecting to conceal hercharms, 
while she actually intends to display 
them. We must not underrate the 
work of Hiram Powers, for in his own 
way he accomplished some admirable 
things. But mark the difference be- 


tween the men who live here for the 
most part of their lives doing their du- 
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ties as citizens for the commonwealth 
and the men who have forsaken their 
own country for the pleasures of Eu- 
rope and an atmosphere which, while 
it may be artistic, often lacks that 
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order of inspiration which produces 
fine men and fine art. Emerson says: 


‘* Insist upon yourself; never imitate. 
Your own gift you can present every moment 
with the cumulative force of a whole life’s 
cultivation ; but of the adopted talent of 
another you have only an extemporaneous 
half possession. That which each can do best, 
none but his Maker can teach him. Noman 
yet knows what it is, nor can, till that person 
has exhibited it. Where is the master who 
could have taught Shakespeare? Where is 
the master who could have instructed Frank- 
lin, or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton? 
Every man is an unique.” 


The fault, if there was any, why 
Rogers and men of his time did not 
produce a great art which would sat- 
isfy the highest intelligence and inspire 
man to his topmost endeavor was not 
with them, as Mr. Goodyear very per- 
tinently remarks, but with the public. 
It is scarcely necessary to reiterate 
what I have said in previous essays, 
that art is forever a thing of supply 
and demand. John Rogers re- 
sponded to a public demand in a sim- 
ple, honest and straightforward way, 


according to his highest 
light. With him there was 
left no talent unused or 
wasted. His life has been 
frank and manly, and his 
art shows this order of 
living. 

His associations have 
been with simple-hearted 
men of his own honest 
temperament. He has been 
on a friendly footing also 
with some of the great men 
of his time. Jefferson 
speaks of him with the 
greatest enthusiasm. He 
knew Grant, Lincoln and 
Stanton, and his group of 
these three men is an ad- 
mirable piece of artistic 
grouping, representing Lin- 
coln seated studying the 
great campaign of 1864, 
with Secretary Stanton 
standing behind his chair 
listening to General Grant 
who, on the rightofStanton, 
explains his plan with plain and almost 
aggressive interest. It is a happy con- 
ception and the best portrait group, I 
believe, that Mr. Rogers has created, 
certainly the most interesting in a his- 
torical way. All the portraits are ex- 
cellent, and each character is given an 
individuality, which is certainly a high 
achievement. I believe that if Mr. 
Rogers had carried out this group in 
heroic size, it would have made his 
happiest monumental work. 

Another statuette which commends. 
itself by its truth to nature is that of 
Henry Ward Beecher, a model of a 
statue made in 1869—an excellent 
portrait of the great preacher. Many 
have seen him standing in this simple 
pose as he proclaimed to the people 
his free and vigorous Christianity. 
His figure was never graceful, but full 
of manly vigor, and this the artist has 
caught most happily. The pose of 
the head is natural and unassuming, 
while the face is strong, fine and full of 
a lofty purpose and unflinching man-- 
hood. 
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To return to Mr. Rogers’s war 
groups,—“The Returned Volunteer” 
shows a young soldier stopping at the 
blacksmith’s forge and building be- 
neath it, with some of his rough tools, 
a fortification, and with a horseshoe 
and nails showing the opposing bat- 
tery and explaining to the blacksmith 
how he and his comrades 
took the fort. This is a 
picture of return from 
the war and the interest 
which was shown in its 
outcome. It is happy in 
its rendering, the group- 
ing is pleasant, the ac- 
cessories are well han- 
died, and the figures for 
the most part wrought 
out with sincerity and 
cleverness. It is one of 
the most commendable of 
Mr. Rogers’s groups. 

“One More Shot” is a 
touching and terrible pic- 
ture of the days which 
tried men’s souls. It 
represents two soldiers, 


both wounded. One is JOHN 


standing, his left 
arm in a sling, 
his gun resting 
against his breast, 
and with his right 
hand he attempts 
to extricate a cart- 
ridge from its 
case to have one 
more shot at the 
foe. There is a 
look of determi- 
nation on his face 
which may well 
warn his adver- 
sary that, though 
he may be shot to 
pieces, while there 
is enough of him 
leftto hold his gun 
he will do so. The 
other figure, sit- 
ting on a knap- 
sack at the foot of 
the standing sol- 
dier, shows that he too has been 
wounded in more than one place. 
Aside from its historical value we 
must commend it sincerely for its 
artistic rendering. The details of the 
costume are well disposed, the action 
is natural, and the group full of the 
power of the time and epoch. 
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John Rogers holds a position in 
America which is unique and not to be 
assailed. Cunning men have sought 
to steal his clientage from him, but in 
vain; the veriest clown can distinguish 
between an original group by John 
Rogers and a spurious composition by 
one of his would-be rivals. The epi- 
cures of art have not found the work of 
Mr. Rogers up to their taste and the 
savor of the European demand, and 
have therefore imported at no little ex- 
pense cheap copies of the goddesses of 
Hanover or the toys in sculpture 
which fill the shops of Florence and 
Rome. But that has been to their loss 
and not his. Since his worth was first 
recognized there has been a steady de- 
mand for his work, and together with 
an honest reputation he has accumu- 
lated a competent fortune. His works 
are like the household gods of the an- 
cients; they preside over our hearth- 
stones and guard the sacredness of 
heroism and loyalty. 

Those who have known Rogers, 
and those who have not had that 
pleasure, must lament the fact that ill 
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health has compelled him to abandon, 
while yet intellectually strong, the field 
of sculpture. A nervous difficulty 
which makes his hands too unsteady 
to work has made modelling almost 
impossible for him, and he has given 
up his studio in New York and lives 


with his family in the quiet of 
New Canaan, Conn. But it is 
a_ satisfaction to us and must 


be to him to realize that he has already 
accomplished more than many men 
who work up to fourscore years. He 
has led the American people to a point 
where they can turn from familiar art 
to that art which uplifts the soul and 
stimulates in man the divine inspira- 
tion. He has done for us a work for 
which we cannot be too grateful; he 
has served his people conscientiously ; 
he has dealt honestly with himself and 
his time; he has fulfilled his mission 
with dignity, and may rest quietly, not 
as theold menon the walls of Troy who 
watched the young warriors go forth 
to the conflict, but as one who must 
remain forever young, because his life 
has been upright, manly and true. 
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By Norman Hapgood. 


YOUNG man brought up among 
persons of culture and known in 
college as a man of taste comes 

back from some years in Italy to go 
into the practice of a profession. His 
work now is intellectual, but as far as 
possible from artistic; and he had 
cared only for artistic things. His 
present work requires energy, atten- 
tion to practical details, and logic. 
Among his companions he finds none 
who have his instincts and his train- 
ing. Beautiful surroundings, friends 
with leisure and taste, art, music, lit- 
erature, had seemed necessities to him. 
To adjust himself to his conditions 
here and be happy has not been possi- 


ble. The cities, which have some 
opportunities for art and music and 
drama, repel him by their noise and 
lack of sensuous beauty. Therefore 
he chooses to give up all effort after 
his natural intellectual food, to force 
his mind to dwell as many hours a day 
as possible on his work, and to keep 
in his times of relaxation the com- 
pany of simple persons whom he likes 
but could not be interested in. He 
lives in a small town, earns his living, 
is cheerful in manner, and popular, 
but disappointed. If he ever makes 
enough money, he will go to live in 
a European capital. 

In temperament like this man, but 
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with an artistic power which he has 
not, is a young painter who has 
already won success in Europe. He 
has everything—pecuniary indepen- 
dence, brilliant artist friends and 
talent. Yet he declares that his 
present life is temporary. He believes 
firmly that the foundation for really 
great art cannot be found by the artist 
outside of his own race and his native 
surroundings. After a few years, 
therefore, of pleasure, variety, and 
technical training, he will return to 
New England, to live there, to try to 
paint each year with deeper under- 
standing the faces among which he 
was born and raised. 

An acquaintance of this artist, with 
no talent, has a somewhat similar 
theory of life. He is a man who lives 
mostly in vivid sensations. . Beautiful 
lines and colors move him more than 
anything else. He fails to be the 
artist only for lack of generalizing 
power. He is now hard at work in 
business, trying to save money enough 
to stop work while he is still young. 
Still America gives him much of what 
he wants, for he is willing to go about 
and choose. He cannot find places 
here where beauty of nature and art 
at once is crowded on him, but with 
a little effort he gets much. He finds 
single pieces of Oriental, European 
or American art in our shops and gal- 
leries. He finds spots of beauty in 
Boston, New York, Chicago or the 
country, wherever he may be. He 
finds inwomen some plastic beauty and 
more of that intangible zsthetic charm 
which lies in the whole personality — 
expression, movement, language. He 
does not take men and women liter- 
ally, judging their attractiveness by 
logical or moral standards, but looks 
at all alike, their bodies, their minds, 
their morals, from the zsthetic stand- 
point. Therefore, though he agrees 
with the typical New England woman 
in nothing, he finds in her, perhaps, 
his most constant delight. He feels, 
however, that this desultory zsthetic 
life is not strengthening, and that even 
his practical application of the day 
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does not give him just the balance he 
needs. Therefore, when he can, he 
will go to Europe for several years and 
study one of the arts absorbingly, 
from the technical and from the his- 
toric standpoints, for several years. 
Then he will, he thinks, give up effort 
and fill his time with quiet contempla- 
tion, learning abstract wisdom and 
acquiring the slowly ripening philo- 
sophic mind. 

For women of the artistic tempera- 
ment the conditions are not essen- 
tially different. For instance, one girl 
from a small city went to a great uni- 
versity and won a reputation as a 
writer, a talker and a painter. Her 
friends believed that she needed only 
opportunity to do much in art. Paris 
was a paradise to her. But she never 
went there. She was compelled to 
return to her home, where there is no 
art and no intelligent society. At first 
it seemed to her a moral death. Her 
imagination was so vital, however, 
that it soon began to enjoy its own 
power, even in its narrow home. The 
girl who had dreamed of the studios of 
Paris, the conversation, the gayety, 
the freedom, the art, is happy now 
with nothing but what she can get 
from a routine home life and child- 
like companions. She drives about 
the streets and looks at the spectacle 
of life as it is in the little city. She 
takes part in the pointless occupations 
of society, she delights in seeing peo- 
ple move and think, as she delights in 
watching fowls or insects. Perhaps 
the power to express is dying in her; 
she cannot tell, though she tries to 
keep it alive for the possible oppor- 
tunity. But though the disappoint- 
ment is heavy still, life itself seems the 
great thing to her now, so rich in its 
barest spots that it is worth all one’s 
powers. Excitement, joy, fame, are 
gone for her, perhaps, but a deep 
seriousness has kept her happy. Of 
course, if she can, she will take the 
other goods,—for though less, they 
are additions; and she knows that now 
she would be in no danger of losing 
the essential outlines in the details. 
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Such a reconciled way of accepting 
limited opportunities seems to some 
who have settled permanently abroad 
perfunctory and provincial. It would 
not do to draw too radical conclusions 
from a score of examples; but it may 
be that perfect freedom of opportunity 
weakens as many as it develops. One 
man of wealth, with some taste and 
with no talent, bought a villa in Italy, 
and has never returned to America. 
His whole horizon seems to go no 
further than Italian art. If he takes 
a walk in the mountains, he judges 
the beautiful only from the point of 
view of its suitability to the painter. 
The Alps are not beautiful, because 
they cannot be painted. A scene is 
not beautiful, because the blue of the 
lake is in a different key from the blue 
ofthe sky. His world lies in a picture 
frame. Whenever he meets an inter- 
esting American, he tries to induce 
him to stay in Italy, where alone, he 
thinks, true culture can be acquired. 
America, he says, is in the dark ages— 
a nation of Chinamen. Intellect at 
our universities is scholastic, dry, with- 
out life. Life for him is Jtalian his- 
tory, talk about painting, the slang of 
an art world in which he is an out- 
sider, a hanger-on, a new-comer. The 
real citizens of that world, it need 
hardly be said, have no such narrow- 
ness. The talk, the standards, of the 
true artist are not obtrusively artistic. 
These young American prophets of 
expatriation (there are many of them) 
are in striking contrast to the thing 
they imitate, thougi they impress 
many who cannot understand the 
original. The real seer of the beauti- 
ful who, perhaps, has painted and 
starved in many lands, settles almost 
anywhere and becomes happy. New 
York is full of such men. They find 
beauties on our ugliest streets, which 
the pseudo-culture of their imitators 
could not see in Naples or in Paris. 

Among the most exaggerated of the 
prophets of culture by one path only 
are the women. Their philosophy is 
likely to be even further from life, for 
it comes often from their men friends, 


, 
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who parody it from the originals. I 
have heard a number of women, living 
about the cheaper places of Europe 
on small incomes or the lower order 
of hack work, solemnly preaching the 
doctrine that “life” is in one place and 
not in another. Of course it is the 
rule that those who have come from 
the narrowest environment are the 
fiercest converts. They furnish many 
rather sad pictures of the check of the 
deep instincts of their sex for the pain- 
ful forced culture of some intellectual 
absurdities. 

It would be unfair, however, to 
leave the impression that all Ameri- 
cans who dislike their country are 
small. It is probably true that any 
man who is capable of sinking deeply 
into life has often a strong feeling for 
the instincts and prejudices of his 
race; but it is not less true that some 
men of genuine intellectual passion 
find other things outweigh these sym- 
pathies, and live with most happiness 
and fullest growth in foreign lands. 
But men of whom this is true are 
usually not the ones whose feelings 
about America are acid. The bitter 
berating of any country as Philistine 
is usually the mark of shallowness. A 
New York artist not long ago was 
speaking of an acquaintance who had 
been telling how he hated America 
and wanted to get back to Europe. 
“Think of it,” exclaimed the artist, 
who was born in Europe and loves it, 
“he has lived in New York thirty years, 
and he hates America”! That is a 
whole philosophy. The person who 
can live in a great city so long and not 
find beauty and meaning is a small 
person. A strong man may say that 
he would prefer something else, but 
that will not keep him from feeling the 
fulness of life where he is. 

Even to-day a good deal of blame 
for the failure of many of its graduates 
to adapt themselves readily to their oc- 
cupations is put upon Harvard Uni- 
versity, not by unthinking Philistines, 
but by men of comparative liberality. 
Of course the days when active men in 
general looked with distrust on college 
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graduates are gone; but many leaders 
in some of the professions, men who 
think that a college education is 
almost essential to-day, believe that 
Harvard’s great advantages are offset 
by the impetus it gives to this kind of 
discontent with our conditions. For 
instance, one of the leading conserva- 
tive newspapers in America employs 
almost entirely college men, but takes 
them from any other college more 
willingly than from Harvard. It is 
undoubtedly true that the variety, the 
freedom of Harvard, and the conse- 
quent prominence of the intelligent 
dilettanti spirit, make it harder for the 
average Harvard man to take up his 
burden in the world than it is for a 
graduate of a college where the 
charms of unbound speculation and 
the conversation of culture are not 
tasted. But to look upon this as a 
misfortune is hardly more intelligent 
than the old-time suspicion of all col- 
lege training. The youth who for 
several years had roamed unfettered 
about the intellectual life of Cam- 
bridge, talking art and _ literature, 
studying what he liked, dreaming of 
distant scenes, is often for a few years 
after graduation an unhappy creature 
and a forlorn spectacle; but when he 
does turn from his dreams of other 
things to an effort to find beauty and 
interest in what is forced upon him, 
he finds more than he would have 
done without the experience. 

Exactly the same thing is true, 
probably, of foreign training that is 
true of the influence of Harvard. The 
men who have seen doubt have in the 
end the clearest faith. Many of our 
young teachers, for instance, who are 
furnishing the hard work as well as 
the guidance in the educational 
changes being made in all of our 
American colleges are Harvard men 
who for a time after graduation wan- 
dered about the Louvre, or drank 
beer in Berlin, or idled sweetly in Italy, 


dreading the need of returning. It is . 


true also, of some of our ablest young 
lawyers and journalists, and of men 
in other occupations,—though un- 


doubtedly the men who get this spirit 
strong upon them and cannot earn a 
living in any of the arts are more 
likely to go into law, journalism, or 
teaching than into any other work. 

Americans are accused of being 
superficial in education and in the 
conduct of life. Probably the men 
who will remove this reproach are not 
those who take instinctively to the 
methods and the point of view that 
grew out of the rapid settling of a raw 
country, but those who feel deeply the 
attraction of the slower, riper thoughts 
and feelings of the older countries, and 
among those, of course, the ones who 
after a time are able to use this insight 
on the actual material about them, — 
not to bring foreign culture here, like 
a grown plant, for it is not trans- 
plantable, but to get its seed, to use 
their knowledge of foreign things as 
one element of a new perception of 
their environment. Goethe’s well 
known statementthat he never deemed 
any truth his until he had himself con- 
quered it is applicable everywhere. 
It is well for us to take what informa- 
tion we can from any source; but 
before it will do us good we must learn 
to find it over again in the things which 
we see and work with. Our deepest 
knowledge of life must be our first- 
hand perceptions, must come from 
daily sights and experiences. The 
man who lives in New York and 
thinks in London or in Rome guesses 
at life. 

The question, of course, remains, 
whether one can say that every artist, 
or every student of life, will grow best 
where he was planted. The young 
artist I spoke of, who wishes a mass of 
impressions and instructions from 
Europe only to come back and spend 
a life in trying to understand from the 
inside the New England people, has 
a truth that is vital; but is it universal? 
It is one thing to say, “If you must 
return, you get most by putting your 
heart and mind into your surround- 
ings.” It is another thing to say, 
“Though you have the opportunity to 
live in any place you choose, wisdom 
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orders you to live in your native land.” 

Though the extreme position is 
taken instinctively by many intelligent 
Americans, it can hardly stand the 
bald statement. However strongly a 
fair minded man may believe that the 
general rule is that a man is best 
against his native background, he 
must admit exceptions. The final 
appeal must be to the facts of the par- 
ticular case. One may argue: “The 
cosmopolitan is on the outside of 
things everywhere; he knows a great 
many things that are not: worth know- 
ing; his knowledge and his instincts 
are not in harmony; therefore he has 
no fundamental insight.” Another 
may call this provincial or mystical. 
He may say: “It is as absurd to make 
such divisions by countries as it would 
be by counties. The more widely 
one sees the world, the more deeply 
he understands it.” Each generaliza- 
tion must be untrue for some. Per- 
‘ haps neither in its extreme form is true 
for many. Probably for most the full- 
est life would include the suggestive- 
ness of variety and the responsibility 
of specialization, like the ideal of the 
young artist already spoken of. 

The question as applied to artists 
often ends, in discussions among 
young Americans, in an issue on the 
case of Mr. Henry James. He is the 
favorite example of an American cos- 
mopolitan. Some who like his work 
say that, however delicate and skilful 
it may be, it is not large or important, 
because it is remote, it deals with no 
instincts shared by large masses of 
people, it is the talk of a man who has 
floated about, touching various socie- 
ties, sinking into none, and recording, 
therefore, nothing but a fringe, the 
minor differences of the outside, gain- 
ing none of the rich color that so 
subtle and so sensitive a mind would 
have drawn from a life of natural 
responsibilities and prejudices. The 
answer is to take issue on the facts. 
Mr. James, says the cosmopolitan, has 
a more real insight, a fairer judgment, 
for his lack of attachment. The other 
attitude is partisan; it is made intense 
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by its lack of perspective; it is pas- 
sionate because it is narrow; the large 
mind, unprejudiced and _ serene, 
chooses its goods from all the world 
and its friends from all mankind. ° 
Obviously it is an individual matter. 
Mr. James may have done his best 
work with the life he has led, as Emer- 
son may have done his best by the 
opposite course. Mr. Whistler may 
be living under the most favorable 
circumstances as surely as is Mr. Win- 
slow Homer. Any sweeping rule is 
inadequate to the facts. One can per- 
haps say little more than that a man 
working his life out fully either way 
wili have no impulse either to scorn 
or to envy the other method. 
Granting all this, however, granting 
that some individuals will do better 
away from home, the fact remains 
to move our imaginations, that when 
our greatest artists come they will be 
no exceptions to the rule which has 
been illustrated by the other nations 
of the world. Probably these artists 
will come the sooner for any culture 
that leads our young men to study 
deeply real life aboutthem—to rejoice, 
like the strong artist, in fresh fields. 
A deep enough understanding will 
bring some tremendous literature and 
some wonderful art out of the millions 
of people of all races crowded into our 
great cities. To be a great artist, a 
man must know his world so inti- 
mately that he does not express it on 
purpose. He does not go to work to 
give the character of his people or his 
town. He talks about the simple, uni- 
versal subjects, and his environment is 
given inevitably, without conscious 
effort, in every line he writes. The 
style is not the man only; it is the 
country, the race. To this height, to 
the largest poetry, cosmopolitanism 
has never reached. The constant 
record of comparisons is a slight thing 
before the work of the national artist, 
steeped in the color of a race, pro- 
foundly conscious of definite social 
and political conditions as realities, 
not as spectacles. It is a good educa- 
tion, the cosmopolitan training and 
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instinct, a good influence for us, a 
refinement, a stimulant; but most of 
those who cannot have it should not 
take the deprivation as an essential 
one. It has dangers. Too much 
movement is unsettling and causes 
superficiality. Moreover, and more 
important from the general point of 
view if not from the individual, the 
most interesting men of all are not 
made by it. They grow in the soil. 
Certainly they will grow in our soil. 
We are a subject too large to be 
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expressed yet, perhaps,—a nation 
that is immense in numbers, in energy, 
in practical sagacity, and entirely 
unparalleled in its composition and in 
the conditions of its life; in surround- 
ings that have none of the established 
beauty of other lands. The beauty 
must be seen or created and shown to 
the world by men who see it as itself, 
not as like or unlike things they may 
have studied. Our deepest, most 
interesting culture, therefore, is to 
have its roots in the soil. 
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By Samuel Hoyt. 


ERE on this crest of life I pause 
H And look across the broad expanse 
My track has crossed, environed by 
The fertile fields of circumstance; 


And here and there I may discern 
Some little plot my hands have tilled, 
Compelling its small harvest; but 
How small beside the store I willed! 


But more the ready fields rebuke 
My sloth and lack of patient care,— 
Sad deserts, stretching far and wide, 
Gaunt trees which Sodom’s apples bear. 


I turn to view the western slope 
Where other fields await my hand; 
Alas! how little time may be 
My own within this promised land. 


What brief allotment may be given 
The remnant of my finite power,— 
Still I must gird myself to do 
The duty of the eleventh hour. 
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By Hamilton Andrews Hill. 


HE Book of Possessions, compiled 
in 1643, or a year or two later, 
contains the original entries of 

the earliest recorded division of land in 
the town of Boston, and is in some sort 
the foundation of all titles of real estate 
within the old-time limits. The first leaf 
is missing, and probably contained a de- 
scription of the possessions of Governor 
Winthrop and of some of his family ; 
for the third page begins with those 
of Deane Winthrop, his youngest son. 
When the removal from Charlestown and 
the settlement at Shawmut were decided 
upon, the governor chose for his home- 
stead the tract of land of which we are 
now to speak, and which came to be 
known as The Green. It would have 
been described at the time as situated 
just outside the town, on the high or 
main street, at a convenient distance 
from the business centre, — the market 
place,— round which the principal 
shops were grouped, with the humble 
meeting-house on the south side, where 
3razer’s Building now stands. 

The governor’s choice in this matter 
was undoubtedly determined by the 
spring of water that bubbled up and 
overflowed just to the north of the spot 
on which he was to plant his home. 
It was probably “the excellent spring ”’ 
to which his attention had been called by 
Mr. Blaxton when solicited by him to 
move from Charlestown, where water 
was scarce, and it was for many years 
the principal landmark of the estate. 
When the governor made a conveyance 
of the property in 1643, he described 
it as “that my lott or parcel of land 
in Boston aforesaid called the Greene 
lyeing by the Spring.’’ To avoid this 
spring, and to save it for public uses, 
we are inclined to think that the main 
street (now Washington Street) was 
deflected somewhat to the west from 
its general southerly direction; and the 
Same cause may account for other devi- 
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ations from straight lines in that neigh- 
borhood. 

The exact site of the spring was at the 
angle of the present Spring Lane, oppo- 
site the northwest corner of the building 
formerly used as a chapel by the mem- 
bers of the Old South Church. It was 
enclosed with a fence and gate when the 
lane came to be a thoroughfare ; and the 
Spring-gate, so called, became a favorite 
meeting-place for the people of the 
town. In later years there was a pump 
there, which may be in the recollection of 
some still living. When excavations were 
in progress in 1869, at the corner of Water 
and Devonshire Streets, for the new Post 
Office, the living waters of this perennial 
spring came to the surface, and more re- 
cently they appeared again when the 
foundations were laid for the new build- 
ing on the north side of Spring Lane. 

The governor’s land extended along the 
main street to “the highway to the sea- 
side,”—Fort Street, now Milk. His house, 
the frame of which he brought from 
Charlestown, was erected on the north- 
west corner and was soon made ready for 
occupancy. Elder Thomas Oliver was 
the nearest neighbor on the north; and, 
had he lived, Mr. Isaac Johnson would 
have been the nearest on the west, on 
the opposite side of the street.* The 
house of the latter became the home of 
William Hutchinson and his wife Anne. 

Writing to his wife from London, in 
1629, of the unsettled state of affairs in 
church and state, Winthrop had said: 


* Mr. Isaac Johnson’s land was the tract now bounded 
by Court, Tremont, School and Washington Streets, and 
his house was built, as we conjecture, on the southeast 
corner, — the site occupied in our day by the “ Old Corner 
Bookstore.” The measurements of this house lot are given 
as follows: twenty-eight feet one and one half inches on 
Washington Street, and seventy-eight feet two inches on 
School Street. The measurements of the governor's 
house lot, as stated ina conveyance made in 1654, to which 
reference will be made in the text, were twenty-two feet 
“fon the street that goes from Boston to Roxbury,” and 
fifty-four backwards “ towards the northeast to the way 
going to the common spring; ”’ and according to a deed ex- 
ecuted in 1773, twenty-four feet on Cornhill (Washington 
Street) and sixty-two feet six inches on Spring Lane. It 
will be seen that the shape of the two lots was similar, as 
were the measurements 
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* He will provide a shelter and a hiding 
place for us and others.” From this 
shelter, provided for him in the wilder- 
ness, rude but welcome, he now wrote his 
first letter from Boston, November 29, 
1630, — that beautiful letter, in which he 
said: ‘*My dear wife, we are here in a 
paradise. ‘Though we have not beef and 
mutton, etc., yet (God be praised) we 
want them not; our Indian corn an- 
swers for all. Yet here is fowl and fish in 
great plenty.” Nothing could be more 
characteristic of this patient, uncomplain- 
ing, self-sacrificing Christian leader than 
the words we have quoted, for the 
autumn had been a most trying one, and 
there had been great suffering on the part 
of the people. Their main dependence 
for some time had been upon shell-fish, 
and at the end of October a pinnace had 
been sent to the Narragansett country 
for the purpose of procuring a supply of 
corn from the Indians there. During 
this period of scarcity, “ in his charity and 
kindness the governor had so far parted 
with his own store to the people, that a 
day or two more would consume all he 
had.” 

In a letter to his wife a few months 
later, March 28, 1631, Winthrop wrote: 
“T praise God, I want nothing but thee 
and the rest of my family.”” But before 
we come to the happy reunion of the 
governor with his family, let us see what 
we may know of the house which for 
the next ten or twelve years was to be 
their home and the central point of in- 
terest in the colony. It was built of 
wood, and probably was two stories high, 
with garrets; its end was toward the 
main street, its front faced the garden on 
the south, and its rear was on Spring 
Lane. In time an orchard was set out 
on the eastern half of the land, a row of 
buttonwood trees was planted parallel 
with the street, and the ground was cov- 
ered with sward, which gave a_ bright 
and cheerful appearance to the home- 
stead and from which it took its name, 
The Green. To this home, made com- 
fortable to some degree within, but rough 
and unfinished in its exterior and surround- 
ings, and contrasting strangely with the 
home left behind in the English county 
of Suffolk, came Mrs. Winthrop, on the 
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fourth of November, 1631, with several 
of the children who had not accompa- 
nied their father the year before. Their 
arrival was the occasion, not only of 
grateful joy to the latter, but of satisfac- 
tion to the people of the infant colony. 
“Divers of the assistants, and most of 
the people of the near plantations came 
to welcome them, and brought and sent 
for divers days great store of pro- 
vision, as fat hogs, kids, venison, poultry, 
geese, partridges, etc., so as the like joy 
and manifestation of love had never been 
seen in New England. It was a great 
marvel, that so much people and such 
store of provision could be gathered 
together at so few hours’ warning.” 
For the first two or three years the 
governor spent his summers at Ten Hills, 
his farm in what was then a part of 
Charlestown, opposite the entrance of 
Malden River into the Mystic ; but after 
this Boston was his constant abode. All 
that occurred during this period until 
1643 in his domestic life, and much that 
took place in his administration of public 
affairs, we may associate with the modest 
mansion that stood on the corner of the 
present Washington Street and Spring 
Lane, and with the help of the imagina- 
tion the picture might be filled out with 
much detail; but we will not attempt the 
task. The mode of life was simple and 
homely. Dr. Ellis says: “ After the ar- 
rival of the colonists not one of them, 
however gentle his degree in England, 
was free from the necessity of manual 
labor in the field, the forest, and in 


building and providing for a home. 
The governor’s wife made and baked 


her own batch of bread, and from her 
dwelling, near the site of the Old South 
Church, would take pail in hand and go 
down to fill it from the spring that still 
flows under the basement of the new Post 
Office.” 

In 1639 it was determined to build a new 
meeting-house ; but a serious difference 
of opinion arose as to where it should 
stand. Boston had been laid out after 


the fashion of English market towns, with 
its market stead or place as a centre, 
about which gathered the shops, with the 
meeting-house and parsonage in full view. 
It was the desire of many that the new 
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edifice should still front on the market 
place, although on another site; and 
their choice was a piece of land belong- 
ing to Richard Harding, one of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s followers in the Antinomian 
controversy, who had removed to Rhode 
Island. This land in recent years has 
been occupied by Joy’s Building and 
later by Rogers’ Building. Others —and 
they seem to have been the men of 
broader vision — preferred the south- 
ern part of Governor Winthrop’s home- 
stead. From the following concise state- 
ment of the case it will be seen why 
Mr. Harding’s land was fixed upon in 
the end: 

‘Their old meeting-house being de- 
cayed and too small, they sold it away, 
and agreed to build another. . . . But 
there grew a great difference among the 
brethren, where this new one should 
stand. Some were for the green (which 
was the governor’s first lot, and he had 
yielded it to the church, etc.) ; others, 
viz., the tradesmen especially, who dwelt 
about the market place, desired it might 
stand still near the market, lest in time 
it should divert the chief trade from 
thence. ‘The church referred it to the 
judgment and determination of five of 
the brethren, who agreed that the fittest 
place (all things considered) would be 
near the market ; but understanding that 
many of the brethren were unsatisfied, 
and desired rather it might be put to a 
lot, they declared only their opinions in 
writing, and respited the full deternrina- 
tion to another general meeting, thinking 
it very unsafe to proceed with the dis- 
content of any considerable part of the 
church. When the church met, the 
matter was debated to and fro, and grew 
at length to some earnestness, etc.; but 
after Mr. Cotton [the minister] had 
cleared it up to them, that the removing 
it to the green would be a damage to 
such as dwelt by the market, who had 
there purchased and built at great charge, 
but it would be no damage to the rest 
to have it by the market, because it 
would be no loss, but rather more con- 
venient for them than where the former 
stood, they all yielded to have it set by 
the market place; and though some 
remained still in their opinion that the 





green were the fitter place, yet, for peace 
sake, they yielded to the rest by keeping 
silence while it passed.” 

The five brethren to whom the ques- 
tion had been referred were the governor, 
Mr. Colborne, Mr. Gibbons, Mr. Kenyon 
and Mr. Tyng. A paper addressed to 
this committee has been preserved in the 
Boston Public Library, in which the pre- 
ponderance of the arguments is clearly 
on the side of the governor’s land. Mr. 
Drake says of it: “ It is a very able per- 
formance, and it is difficult now to un- 
derstand how the committee could come 
to a decision adverse to it.” Ifthe First 
Church had built at this time on a por- 
tion of The Green, the Third Church, 
thirty years later, would probably have 
taken the piece of land known as Church 
Green, in Mill Lane, now Summer Street, 
and a great deal of subsequent local 
history might have been written very 
differently. 

While this controversy was pending, a 
heavy financial blow fell upon Winthrop, 
from which he never recovered. Ab- 
sorbed as he was, necessarily, in public af- 
fairs, he committed his own business to 
the charge of others, and through the 
perfidy of an agent or bailiff, James Lux- 
ford, he suddenly found himself held for 
large sums of money, for which his es- 
tate had received no equivalent and 
which it was impossible for him to pay. 
When the crisis came, Luxford was found 
to be not only a swindler, but a forger 
and a bigamist, and upon his conviction 
of these offences, “was censured to be 
bound to the whipping post [which stood 
in the market place | till the lecture from 
the first bell, and after the lecture to have 
his ears cut off; and so he had liberty 
to depart out of our jurisdiction.” He 
went to Plymouth ; and his graceless as- 
surance finds edifying illustration in a 
letter which he induced Governor Wins- 
low to write to his injured patron a 
few months later: 

“ By the enclosed you may perceive the earnest 
request of your undutiful servant Luxford, who 
hath ao less but much more importuned me since I 
received his lines, using Paul’s plea for Onesimus, 
etc., but you know the man and his manner of 
importunity, pleading his pains and care so 
many years, and however his failings were great 
yet I perceive he thinks his pains to be greater, 
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and that in his extreme necessity you should take 
compassion on him.” 


When the knowledge of his servant’s 
dishonesty came to him, Winthrop had 
just drawn up his will, but he had not 
executed it. In the summer of 1641 he 
made this addition to it: 


“My estate becoming since much decayed 
through the unfaithfulness of my servant Luxford, 
so as I have been forced to sell some of my land 
already, and must sell more for satisfaction of 
£2,600. debts, whereof I did not know of more 
than £300. when I intended this for my testa- 
ment, I am now forced to revoke it, and must 
leave all to the most wise and gracious providence 
of the Lord, who hath promised not to fail nor 
forsake me, but will be an husband to my wife 
and a father to our children, as he hath hereto- 
fore been in all our struggles. Blessed be his 
holy name.” 


In this exigency Winthrop found it ne- 
cessary to dispose of his farm in Charles- 
town and his homestead in Boston. By 
a deed dated September 26, 1643, he 
conveyed Ten Hills and his mansion 
house on The Green — not the whole es- 
tate—to William Tyng and others, 
“ for and in consideration of divers sums 
of money wherein he”’ stood “ indebted 
to them and divers others.” The instru- 
ment was called an absolute deed of sale, 
but probably it was intended mutually by 
the parties in interest to be a mortgage 
only, for a few weeks later, November 12, 
the governor, “for divers good causes 
and valuable considerations,” conveyed 
to his son Stephen (who returned to 
England and became an officer in what 
was known as the Parliamentary army), in 
words which we have already quoted, 
“all that my lott or parcel of land in 
Boston aforesaid called the Greene lyeing 
by the Spring,” not excepting the man- 
sion house or the land on which it siood. 
In this deed to Colonel Winthrop there 
is the following reservation: “ Provided 
always, that I the said John Winthrop 
and Margaret my wife may have and use 
one half of the said parcel of land called 
the Greene and one half of the buildings 
to be thereupon erected for the term of 
our lives, and of the longer liver of us, so 
as we shall not let or dispose of it or any 
part thereof to any other.”’ 

From the foregoing it seems plain to 
us that in his reduced circumstances 


Governor Winthrop was obliged to vacate 
the house on the corner of Spring Lane, 
which he had occupied since his removal 
from Charlestown to Boston in 1630, 
and that he built another and perhaps a 
smaller one on the vacant land to the 
south, in which he spent the remainder 
of his days. Writing in 1830 of this 
second house, more than half a century 
after its destruction, Dr. Wisner said that 
it stood “on the spot now occupied by 
the north end of South Row. It was of 
wood, two stories high, with the end 
toward the street.’”’ We are disposed to 
question the last part of this description, 
for reasons which will appear presently. 
There was an entrance for carriages, ten 
or twelve feet wide, at the northern end 
of the lot, and a gateway five feet wide 
leading to the front door. Somewhere 
between these entrances, a distance of 
from forty to forty-three feet, was the 
house, as we learn definitely from a plan 
of the estate prepared in 1770 by Dea- 
con Thomas Dawes, which fortunately is 
still” in existence. If Mr. Dawes could 
have foreseen the circumstances under 
which this historic building was to be 
destroyed five or six years later, and the 
interest that would attach to it as the 
most memorable dwelling-house in the 
older Boston, he would have drawn 
a ground plan of it, at the least, as he 
did of another of which we shall have 
occasion to speak. 

We may learn something of the rooms 
which Governor Winthrop’s second house 
contained during his lifetime and during 
that of his successor in the occupancy of 
it, the Rev. John Norton, by an exami- 
nation of the inventories of their effects 
taken after their deaths respectively, in 
which the contents of the various rooms 
are described separately and at length. 
From these documents we learn that 
there were on the ground floor a parlor, 
hall, study, kitchen and entry, probably 
in the rear; up one flight of stairs there 
were a parlor chamber, hall chamber and 
porch chamber; and above these, “a 
garret over the parlor” and “a garret 
over the hall.” The porch may have 
served the purpose of a front entry. 
When the house was altered over for 
business purposes in the next century, 
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this porch was extended to the street. 
The study, we think, may have been 
built out from the main house, as we do 
not read of there being a room over it. 
In Mr. Norton’s day it contained his 
library, valued at £300, and there was a 
“chamber next the study.” The hall 
we suppose to have been such a room 
on a small scale as in England country 
magistrates use for public business and 
the administration of justice. It must 
have served also as the dining-room. 
It is not quite certain whether it was 
the older house or the new one in which, 
in the autumn of 1643, when Samuel 
Gorton and his brother schismatics were 
brought from Providence to Boston to 
answer for their opinions and doings, 
the governor, after consultation, “ caused 
the prisoners to be brought before him 
in his hall, where was a great assembly, 
and there laid before them their con- 
temptuous carriage.” Gorton, by the 
way, is described as “a distinguished 
fanatic in the most high and palmy state 
of fanaticism on each side of the ocean.” 

In the inventory of Mr. Norton’s 
effects the garrets are referred to as the 
“ garret at north end” and the “ garret 
at south end.” A “shedd at the south 
end’ is also mentioned. From these 
statements, and from the circumstance 
that at a later period the porch was 
extended to the street and, accord- 
ing to the Old South records, was also 
extended on both sides, we are led to 
believe that the house must have stood 
north and south, facing the main street, 
and not with its end to the street, facing 
to the south, as was the prevailing tradi- 
tion in Dr. Wisner’s day. Dr. Wisner 
was a careful and painstaking scholar, 
and his historical discourses are of great 
interest and value; but he does not 
appear to have known that Governor 
Winthrop occupied two houses at two 
periods of his residence in Boston; nor 
has the fact been noticed by later histo- 
rians until very recently. To take a 
description of one house for that of the 
other was a mistake, therefore, which 
might easily be made. 

It is not likely that we shall ever know 
anything more full and satisfactory than 
we now do concerning the house itself 
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in which Governor Winthrop passed the 
last five or six years of his life. Here 
his wife Margaret died, June 14, 1647. 
She was a daughter of Sir John ‘lindall ; 
and Stephen Winthrop was her eldest son. 
Here, after nearly twenty years of faithful 
service for the infant colony, the excel- 
lent governor, the American Nehemiah, 
as he has been called, rested from his 
earthly labors, March 26 (April 5), 1649. 
Here, as soon as he had breathed his 
last, a consultation was held by some of 
the principal men of the town as to the 
ordering of the funeral, “it being the 
desire of all that in that solemnity it may 
appear of what precious account and 
desert he hath been, and how blessed his 
memorial.”” These were the words used 
by John Wilson, John Cotton and others 
in a letter addressed on the same day to 
John Winthrop of Connecticut, “ from his 
father’s parlour,’’ announcing that the tu- 
neral would take place on the third (thir- 
teenth) of April. From this house and 
from this scene we may follow Mr. Wil- 
son in his midnight walk along the main 
street to his parsonage on the north side 
of the market place as described by 
Hawthorne in “The Scarlet Letter,” 
which, in the absence of any authentic 
record to controvert it, we almost accept 
as history. Upon the scaffold before the 
meeting-house built on Mr. Harding’s 
land stands Arthur Dimmesdale, keeping 
vigil, as the author says, in a vain show 
of expiation and in a mockery of peni- 
tence. From the same house come 
Hester and little Pearl, all unconscious 
of the presence in the dark across the 
way. ‘Whence come you, Hester?” 
asks the minister. “I have been watch- 
ing at a death-bed,” answers Hester 
Prynne,— “at Governor Winthrop’s 
death-bed, and have taken his measure 
for a robe, and am now going homeward 
to my dwelling.” 

In tracing the history of Governor 
Winthrop’s homestead after his death, 
we shall speak first of the house and lot 
which he occupied on his coming to 
Boston and for several years subsequently. 
Thesé were included in the conveyance 
made in 1643 to Stephen Winthrop, and 
they were deeded by him, February 20, 
1654, to Amos Richardson of Boston. 
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The land is thus described: “ One piece 
of ground towards the street of twenty- 
two foot and fifty-four foot backwards, 
lying and bounded westward to the 
street that goes from Boston to Rox- 
bury, towards the northeast to the way 
going to the common spring, and on the 
south with the said Colonel’s [ Winthrop’s ] 
house and land.” In 1679 Mr. Richard- 
son conveyed this property to his son-in- 
law, Timothy Clarke, in consideration of 
his ‘love and good will for his beloved 
daughter Sarah. He described it as 
lately in the tenure and occupation of 
Sarah Pickering, and as bounded on the 
southeast and southwest by “the land 
formerly Mr. John Norton’s, now in the 
tenure and improvement of Mr. Samuel 
Willard.” In 1764 Stephen Minot, who 
owned other land on the south side of 
Spring Lane, and whose wife Sarah was 
a daughter of Jonas Clarke and a grand- 
daughter of Timothy and Sarah (Rich- 
ardson) Clarke, leased the property for 
eight years to William Tyng, at £15 65.84. 
per annum and taxes. At this time, the 
old building, Winthrop’s first house, was 
taken down, and a brick store was built, 
three stories high (including, as_ we 
suppose, “‘ a hipped slate roof ”’), with two 
stacks of chimneys, with sheds in the 
rear. In 1766 Mr. Tyng assigned the 
lease to Gilbert Deblois, whose adver- 
tisements appear in the newspapers of 
the day and represent him as an importer 
of and wholesale and retail dealer in 
dry goods and other merchandise. In 
1773 Mr. Deblois bought the property 
of Mr. Minot. In the deed the measure- 
ments of the land are as follows: on the 
south, adjoining the Old South Churci’s 
land, sixty-four feet; on the east, on a 
passageway, twenty-four feet four inches ; 
on the north, on Spring Lane, sixty-two 
feet six inches; and on the west, on 
Cornhill, twenty-four feet. These fig- 
ures exceed slightly the measurements 
given in Stephen Winthrop’s deed to 
Amos Richardson in 1654. In the sur- 
veys made in Boston for the United 
States direct tax of 1798, the property 
in question is thus described: “ W. P. 
& L. Blake, occupants; Ann Deblois, 
owner ; a brick store, 22 by 35, 2 stories. 
No. t Cornhill West ; South on land of 


the Old South Meeting House ; Northerly 
on Spring Lane making a corner; 1353 
square feet, valued at 4,500 Dollars.” 
We turn now to the other, the princi- 
pal portion of the original homestead, 
which kept the name of The Green. On 
the death of the Rev. John Cotton of the 
First Church in 1652, the Rev. John Nor- 
ton was called from Ipswich to be his 
successor, and after some delay was in- 
stalled in 1656. He became the occu- 
pant and, at length, the owner of the es- 
tate. Colonel Winthrop died in 1658 ;* 
and on the twenty-sixth of March, 1659, 
— the tenth anniversary of the gover- 
nor’s death, — his widow, Judith (Rain- 
borow) Winthrop, and two others, execu- 
tors, conveyed to Mr. Norton, for the 
consideration of two hundred pounds 
lawful money, a house and about an acre 
of land, then in his tenure and occupa- 
tion, bounded on the west by the high- 
way from Boston to Roxbury, on the 
north by the ground of Amos Richard- 
son, the highway there leading to the 


‘spring and the ground late of William 


Tilly, on the east by the ground late of 
William Hibbins and Robert Knight, 
and on the south by the highway to the 
seaside (Milk Street). Mr. John Lev- 
erett, then in London, was joined with 
Mr. Norton as a party in the indenture, 
and is mentioned with him in the receipt 
for the purchase money of even date 
with the deed. He evidently repre- 
sented Mr. Norton in the purchase of 
the property and in making payment for 
it. 

Mr. Norton went on a political mis- 
sion to England in 1662 with Simon 
Bradstreet, afterward governor, and, in 
anticipation of his voyage, he made his 


* “<The quarrel between the Army and the Parliament 
had ended in the expulsion [1647] of the officers who ad- 
hered to the Parliament from the ranks of the Army. The 
command of Colonel Sheffield’s regiment was given by 
Fairfax to [Thomas] Harrison, and similar changes took 
place amongst the subordinate officers of the regiment. 
William Rainborow, brother of the more famous Colonel 
Thomas Rainborow, became Major, whilst Stephen 
Winthrop — fourth son of the first Governor Winthrop, 
and brother-in-law of the two Rainborows—became a 
captain under Harrison. Henry Cromwell, the second sur- 
viving son of the Protector, was given at the same time a 
troop in the regiment.” Winthrop succeeded Harrison as 
colonel in 1656 In 1650, Winthrop was one of a commis- 
sion with Harrison and others, under an *‘ Act for the bet- 
ter Propagation and Preaching of the Gospel in Wales,” 
which had power to expel unfit or scandalous ministers, 
and to replace them by “‘ godly and painful men of able 
gifts and knowledge.” — Memoir of Harrison, by Charles 
H. Firth of Oxford. Proceedings of American Anti- 
guarian Society, April, 1893. 
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will. A few months after his return he 
died suddenly on Lord’s Day, April 5, 
1663. Having preached in the morn. 
ing, he fell dead in his house before the 
afternoon service. ‘“ Leaning his head 
against the chimney-piece, he was heard 
to say, ‘The hand or the judgment of 
the Lord is upon me,’ and he sank down 
and spake no more.” He bequeathed to 
his wife Mary, besides other property, 
his “dwelling-house in Boston with all 
the land, be it one acre more or less, 
with whatever else belongeth thereto.” 
In 1669 the Third or South Church was 
formed by a large secession from the 
First. Mrs. Norton identified herself 
with the movement, and while the lead 
ing men subscribed £100 each toward 
the cost of the new meeting-house, she 
gave the southern portion of her land on 
which to place it. In her deed she says 
that she is moved thereunto by divers 
good causes and _ considerations, 
more especially, “for and in considera- 
tion of that endeared affection that my 
late dear husband in his’ lifetime did 
bear, and myself do bear unto his and 
my assured friends,” Thomas Savage, 
William Davis and the other brethren 
named in the instrument. 

It has been said by as good an au- 
thority as Mr. Samuel G. Drake, that this 
gift to the Third Church was made 
“agreably to a provision in Mr. Nor- 
ton’s will; ’’ but a reference to this docu- 
ment will show at once that there is no 
foundation for the statement.* Mrs. Nor- 
ton, who brought to Mr. Norton much if 
not most of the estate of which he was 
possessed when he died, was executor 
under the will; and, with the exception 
of a few bequests, and of some land in 
Ipswich in which she was to have a life 
interest (there were no children), every- 
thing was left to her absolutely. Mr. 
Norton expressed a wish as to his li- 
brary, which was a valuable one, but he. 
added, “‘ Having thus far signified my 
desire, I leave wholly unto herself, secur- 
ing myself that she will not be wanting 
to answer my true intent.” When he 
made his will, the synod of 1662 had not 
been convened, and no one then could 


*For Mr. Norton’s will, see New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, Vol. X1., p. 342. 
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have anticipated the conflict which was 
to be waged between the synodists and 
the anti-synodists on the question of the 
baptismal covenant, and which was to 
shake the First Church of Boston to its 
centre. In this conflict Mr. Norton 
would undoubtedly have been in full 
sympathy with the synodist party; and 
Mrs. Norton, when casting in her lot with 
the new church, founded by many of her 
husband’s most influential parishioners, 
must have felt sure that she was doing 
what he would have wished if he could 
have foreseen what was to occur after his 
death. 

The new meeting-house, built on the 
south part of The Green, was completed 
in the autumn of 1609, and on the nine- 
teenth of December the pastor-elect, 
the Rev. Thomas Thacher, preached there 
twice, his text in the afternoon being, 
“ He shall choose our inheritance for us, 
the excellency of Jacob whom he loved.” 
Dr. Wisner says that it was built of cedar, 
with a steeple, galleries, square pews, and 
the pulpit in the side, “as in the present 
building’”’ (1830). In a deed of trust exe- 
cuted by Edward Rawson, Joshua Scottow 
and Jacob Eliot in 1687, it is said that they 
and their associates had built and erected 
“a large, spacious and faire meeting 
house, with three large porches, every 
way compleately fitted, and covered with 
sheete lead, the house and said porches, 
which stood them and their associates 
neare if not above two thousand pounds.” 
From the situation of its meeting-house, 
at what was then the south end of the 
town, the new church was called the 
South Church, and it continued to be so 
called until 1717, when a congregation 
was gathered and located in Summer 
Street, and took the name of the New 
South. After this the Third or South 
Church began to be known as the Old 
South; and its historical name it still 
retains, although its present house of 
worship is in another part of the city. 

As was the custom in those days, the 
Third Church proposed to settle a second 
minister as colleague with Mr. Thacher. 
John Hull writes in his diary, 1872: 
“ July 8. Dr. Leonard Hoar arrived at 
Boston from London, being sent for by 
the Third Church in Boston: but the 
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President of the College being dead, it 
was the earnest desire of the minister 
and magistrates that they would spare 
him for that work; and upon Nov. 15 
they did yield him up to that service.” 
Mr. Thacher during his pastorate occu- 
pied a house that had belonged to Major 
Gibbons ; but in anticipation of the settle- 
ment of Dr. Hoar, or some other col- 
league minister, Mrs. Norton gave per- 
missién (‘ encouragement ” was the word 
she employed) to the deacons to build 
an addition on the east side of her house 
to be used as a parsonage, evidently with 
an intimation on her part that the whole 
building would come into the possession 
of the church at her death. In 1677 she 
executed a deed conveying to Thomas 
Savage and otheis, in behalf of the Third 
Church, “all that piece of Land on which 
they built the said Additionall Cellar 
Kitchen Hall Chambers garratts as it is 
adjoyned to the Easterly part of my now 
dwelling house being in breadth twenty 
two foot and’in Length from my said 
house to the Gateway that goes into my 
Orchard.” 

Mrs. Norton died January 17, 1677-8. 
Her executors were John Leverett, Ed- 
ward Rawson, John Hull and Jacob Eliot ; 
but the settlement of the estate seems 
to have devolved chiefly on Mr. Hull, 
who was, perhaps, the ablest business 
man in the colony. By her will, made 
five months before her death, she gave to 
the Third Church the remainder of the 
land bought by her husband of the ex- 
ecutors of Stephen Winthrop, together 
with the house in which she was living, 
and which, as we have seen, had been 
enlarged at the expense of the church. 
In consideration of this and her previous 
gifts, the church was to pay, and through 
Mr. Hull did pay, all her outstanding 
bills and certain legacies, including one 
of £roo (one half of the value of The 
Green), to the First Church, Boston. 
The Third Church now came into full 
possession of Governor Winthrop’s home- 
stead, with the exception of the corner 
close to the spring, which was sold to 
Amos Richardson in 1654, and which 
was then permanently separated from the 
rest of the property. That the consecra- 
tion for two centuries of his old home to 
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religious uses would have been most 
gratifying to the Governor we have the 
judgment of his honored descendant, 
Robert Charles Winthrop, whose death 
we have recently had occasion to deplore. 


“ But though he could not have been indiffer- 
ent to the judgment which should be pronounced 
upon him by posterity, it may safely besaid that, 
above all honors which could be paid to his mem- 
ory, above monuments or statues or memorials of 
any sort, he would have appreciated the casual 
coincidence, that on the very site of his residence, 
or certainly within the enclosure of his garden, 
should stand a consecrated edifice in which, 
through a long succession of generations, should 
be gathered one of the chosen churches of Christ, 
worshipping God according to the faith and the 
forms which had been dearest to his own heart in 
his mature New England life. The Old South 
Church in Boston, as it is called, has many hal- 
lowed and many patriotic associations; but it may 
be doubted whether any of them are more con- 
genial with its sacred uses, or will be more cher- 
ished hereafter by its devout frequenters than that 
it marks the Boston home of John Winthrop, 
its foundations resting upon the spot on which 
he dwelt in life, its steeple pointing to the brighter 
abode to which he ever aspired in the skies.” 


The Rev. Samuel Willard was installed 
as colleague pastor of the Third Church 
a few weeks after the death of Mrs. Nor- 
ton, and he succeeded her in the occu- 
pancy of her dwelling. He lived here 
during his long and successful ministry, 
and after his death, in 1707, it became 
the abode of the Rev. Ebenezer Pember- 
ton. Possibly they lived together for a 
time under the same roof, for, as we 
have seen, the house was enlarged and 
adapted for the use of two families while 
Mrs. Norton was still alive. In 1710 a 
second parsonage was completed in Milk 
Street, to the east of the meeting-house, 
and this was Mr. Pemberton’s home 
from that year until his death. The 
Rev. Joseph Sewall was settled as col- 
league in 1713, and upon his marriage 
he took his bride, Elizabeth Walley, to the 
older parsonage, which had now become 
historic. Judge Sewall records that the 
young couple took possession of their 
new home January 26, 1713-14; and 
on the following day he adds: “ As I 
pass along I call at ».* Son’s and wish 
the Blessing of Wintirop, Norton, Wil- 
lard, Pemberton, to come upon him.” 


Mr. Pemberton died early in 1717, but 
his widow continued to live in the Milk 
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Street parsonage until the autumn of 
1718. In the mean time, the Rev. 
Thomas Prince had been settled in the 
colleague pastorate ; and on his marriage 
to Deborah Denny soon after, the old 
parsonage was assigned to him, and Mr. 
Sewall moved to the Milk Street house.* 
Mr. Prince lived in the former home of 
Winthrop and Norton during the whole of 
his ministry in Boston, from 1718 to 1758. 
Here he wrote his “ Annals,” in which 
he tells the reader that he had recently re- 
ceived an authentic and valuable journal 
of events relating to the Massachusetts 
colony, “ all wrote with the said Governor 
Winthrop’s own hand, who deceas’d in 
the very house I dwell in.’’+ 
Early in the joint pastorate of Mr. 
Sewall and Mr. Prince the old meeting- 
house of the South Church was taken 
down, and the building with which we 
are familiar in our day was erected on 
substantially the same site.{ Mr. Sew- 
all made the following entry in the church 
records: “ Lord’s Day, April 26, 1730. 
We assembled for the first time for relig- 
ious worship in the new meeting-house. 
Laus Deo.” ‘A peculiar interest,” says 
Richard Grant White, attaches to the 
building, “ because it is of home growth. 
It is not a copy nor an imitation of any- 
thing else. It is the conception of a Yan- 
kee architect — the outgrowth and devel- 
opment of the steeple-belfry of the New 
England meeting-house. New England 
may well be proud of it.” The builder, 
it is believed, was Robert ‘Twelves.§ 
* Mr. Sewall died in 1769. 
May 20, 1771, J. Russell, auctioneer, advertises that he 
will sell on the thirtieth, ‘‘ at the house of the late Rev. 
Dr. Sewall, all his library of books, consisting of about 
seven hundred volumes, ona variety of subjects.’”” Deacon 


Samuel Sewall occupied the house for a time after his 
father’s death 


In the Boston Gazette of 


tIn connection with Governor Winthrop’s relation to 
the Old South Church, it is a most interesting fact that the 
third volume of his Journal, long lost, was found in the 
tower of the church in 1816. It had been in the hands of 
Prince, as had also Bradford’s Journal, likewise lost and 
not discovered until 1855 in the Bishop of London's palace 
at Fulham. It is a striking coincidence that the works of 
the two great governors should both have reposed in the 
Old South Church and both have had such eventful his- 
tories. — Epiror. 

} They began to lay the stone foundation for the new 
building March 31, 1729, “‘ seven feet below the pavement 
of the street.” The old building ‘‘ was near 75 feet long, 
and near 51 wide; besides the southern, eastern and west- 
ern porches; the length of this is near gs feet, breadth near 
68, besides the western tower, and eastern ’and southern 
porches.” — New England ui ‘eekly Journal, March 31, 
Apnil 28, 1729. 

§ See article on ‘‘ The Builder of the Old South Meeting- 
House,” in the NEw ENGLAND MaGazinE for December, 1895. 
Robert Twelves was evidently the carpenter. — F.pitor. 
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Joshua Blanchard was the 
has left a diary, now in the 
Mr. Edward Wheelwright, which con- 
tains the following entry: “1729, Aprill 
the 1th I with other layd the founda- 
tion of the South Brick meeting house 
and finished the Brick work y® 8th of 
Oct" following.” 

What befell the meeting-house at the 
opening of the War of the Revolution 
and during the siege of Boston is familiar 
to all our readers, and need not be 
repeated here. The fate of the old 
parsonage, the house in which John 
Winthrop spent his last years and drew 
his last breath, may not be as well known. 


mason. He 
possession of 


After Mr. Prince’s death, it ceased to be 
used as a parsonage. The Hon. John 
Osborne, a prominent member of the 


South Church, and a leading man in the 
province, rented it for several years, after 
the loss of his own house in the fire of 
1760. Afterward it was occupied as a 
general store by Charles Dabney and 
then by Benjamin Pierpont, ag oes 
and jeweller. When the people began 
to come back to the town, after the 
evacuation by the British troops, this 
old landmark, with others, was missing. 
It had been torn down and used for 
firewood under the supposed exigencies 
of the siege. Dr. Holmes has said of 
another parsonage taken down not many 
years ago: “With its destruction are 
obliterated some of the footprints of the 
heroes and martyrs who took the first 
steps in the long and bloody march 
which led us through the wilderness to 
the promised land of independent nation- 
ality.” A long procession of heroes and 
confessors in the cause of religious as 
well as civil freedom passed in and out 
of the venerable South Church parsonage 
during the century and a half of its 
existence. 

The Green must have presented a 
desolate appearance at the time of which 
we write. ‘The meeting-house was little 
better than a ruin; the fine row of trees 
which skirted the main street had been 
destroyed, and the land within the en- 
closure was a waste.* The church and 

* There was an engine house on some part of the land. 
In the records of the Selectmen, Sept. 11, 1782, it is said: 


‘Upon application from the Proprietors of the Old South 
Church Mr. Price and Mr. Hubbard are a committee tc 
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congregation did not return to their 
sanctuary until the spring of 1783, having 
worshipped for more than five years in 
King’s Chapel, and for a few months in 
what is now called the Old State House. 
In the mean time the Rev. Joseph Eckley 
had been settled as pastor of the church, 
and he occupied the Milk Street parson- 
age, which had been the home, in suc- 
cession, of Mr. Pemberton and Dr. 
Sewall, as we have said, and of the Rev. 
John Bacon during his brief ministry 
just before the siege of Boston. After 
the siege, the younger William Phillips 
(lieutenant-governor of the Common- 
wealth from 1812 to 1823) lived in it 
for a few years. The property is thus 
described in the returns of 1798 : “Joseph 
Eckley, owner and occupier ;f wooden 
dwelling ; South on Milk Street ; East on 
Mr. Shattuck; West and North on 
Church land. Land, 19,200 square feet ; 
house, 1,680 square feet; 3 stories, 30 
windows ; Value, $6,000.” 

This parsonage, after standing for a 
century, was taken down in 1809, and a 
block of two brick houses was built in its 
place. These houses were intended for 
Dr. Eckley and his young colleague, the 
Rev. Joshua Huntington, but the former 
died before they were finished. Mr. 
remove the engine house from the place it now stands on 
and erect another at the north part of said land to adjoin 
Mr. Deblois’s store.” 

t Of course this was a mistake, so far as the ownership 


of the property was concerned. Mr Eckley, however, 
was the owner of real estate in other parts of the town. 


Huntington occupied the one nearest to 
the meeting-house, and Dr. Waterhouse, a 
celebrated physician, rented the other for 
several years. In 1845 these brick houses 
were succeeded by the granite stores which 
bear the name of the Old South Block. 

Before the Revolution, the proprietors 
of the Old South estate proposed to build 
on Marlborough Street, between the 
meeting-house and the first parsonage ; 
and on an old plan drawn in 1770 by 
Thomas Dawes (deacon from 1786 to 
1809) we have the elevation of three 
stores designed by him, each twenty feet 
square. ‘The matter went over for a gen- 
eration; but Mr. Dawes, who had pre- 
pared the original plan, lived to execute 
a somewhat different one in 1800, when 
a block of five stores — Old South Row — 
was erected. The special committee 
chosen by ballot to contract for and 
procure the materials consisted of the 
following influential members of the Old 
South: “The Hon. Thomas Dawes, 
Sen’r, William Phillips, Jun’r, Esq., 
John Sweetser, Esq., Gen. John Winslow, 
and Col. William Scollay.” These stores 
still stand, although they have been 
altered and enlarged. 


Note. This article was sent to the magazine by Mr. 
Hill the day before his death, and is doubtless the last 
work of his pen. In the note accompanying it he wrote: 
“‘T have not been well of late, or I should have finished it 
before. I may add a few closing words, but I thought I 
would not keep it back for them. I have some suggestions 
to make for illustrations, which I will offer when the 
time comes.” It is an interesting fact that this last work 
of the distinguished antiquarian should have such close 
relation to the Old South Church, which he loved so well 
and of which he was the historian. — Epiror. 

















IBSEN 


By Edgar 


T was early on a June evening that 
I crossed Carl Johans Gade, in front 
of the Grand Hotel, Christiania, 
to meet Ibsen. Although the sun was 
still more than two hours high, the 
shadows of the mountains which en- 
circle the city had lengthened some- 
what, and the fine gold and orange 
hues so characteristic of a sunset in 
this northern land were gathering to 
give warmth and 


AT 


HOME. 


O. Achorn. 


serious as a national crisis. Then 
comes the new Christiania Theatre, in 
process of construction, for the adorn- 
ment of which the Danish sculptor 
Lansing is now working upon a figure 
of Ibsen. At the head of the street 
towers the “Kongen’s Slot,” and hard 
by it is the University Building. The 


street, the mall, the saloons, are well 
filled with people at this hour; one 





color to the sky 
far into the night. 
The best part of 
the day in this gay 
capital is still to 


come; it will be 
long after mid- 
night before the 


last pleasure boat 
leaves the fjord, 
or the last reveller 
quits the festive 
board. The scene 
upon which I 
looked is a favorite 
one of Ibsen’s. In 
the window of the 
hotel over my head 
it is his wont to sit 
and study the peo- 
ple, until this 
watch tower has come by common 
consent to be recognized as his, and 
is known as “Ibsen’s window.” 
Directly over the way stands the 
“Stortings Huset,” where just at pres- 
ent the future destiny of Norway— 
the question whether she is to continue 
to cast her unhappy lot with Sweden 
or to play a lone hand in the game of 
nations—is being fought out. Across 
the “Studenter Lunden” are the Tivoli 
Gardens; a glance at the throng of 
gayly dressed people gathered there for 
the music and feasting would banish 
at once the thought of anything so 


THE GRAND 
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HOTEL AND IBSEN’S FAVORITE PROMENADE. 


hears a babel of tongues from the café 
hard by; a knot of the King’s Guard 
swings down the walk and salutes the 
officer discussing his sandwich and 
beer; an Englishman is disputing with 
his cabman over the fare. So, from 
his vantage ground at the hotel win- 
dow, a sweep of the eye presents to the 
poet nearly every phase of human life; 
royalty, the statesman, the soldier, the 
actor, the student, the reveller, the 
traveller from foreign parts, the high 
and low, the rich and poor,—all are 
included. From the contemplation of 
this scene Ibsen has no doubt caught 
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many a suggestion which has found 
expression in his later writings. 

Mr. Ibsen would see me on the 
veranda, I was told, and, accompanied 
by my Christiania friend, I was 
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scarcely touch upon the incidents of 
his career. He was born on the 2oth 
of March, 1828, in the small timber 

t of Skien, in Norway. His father 
port of Skien, in Norway. is father 
was descerded from a Danish family, 





HENRIK IBSEN. 


ushered into the presence of Henrik 
Ibsen, the most discussed, admired, 
criticised and misunderstood writer of 
our time—perhaps nowhere read more 
than in sections of the public reached 
by the New England Magazine. 
Ibsen has become so familiar to the 
American public that one need 


long given to trade, in which there 
was a mixture of Scotch blood. His 
mother belonged to an old German 
family in Skien. His father was lively, 
enjoyed society, and is said to have 
been quick at repartee. His mother 
was quiet, retiring, and looked on the 
dark side of life. It is easy to see then, 
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IBSEN’S WINDOW IN THE GRAND HOTEL, 


if we are to lay stress as he does on 
heredity, that Ibsen took his satire and 
wit from his father, his idealism and his 
dark views from his mother. His 
father had a large business in Skien; 
and all went well in the little two- 
story house opposite the church till 
Henrik was eight years old. Then a 
change came. His father failed, and 
the family moved into the country; 
and from that time life was a struggle. 

In Skien Henrik attended a school 
kept by two theological students, the 
principal purpose of 
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at Christiana. The 
reputation ac- 
quired by his dra- 
matic writings,— 
for thus early he 
made his begin- 
nings at these,— 
secured him a po- 
sition at the Ber- 
gen theatre in 
1852, and a“stipen- 
dium,” with which 
he studied abroad. 
He continued at 
this theatre and the 


Christiania thea- 
tre, as dramatic 
manager, till 1864, when, dis- 


gusted that the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians refused to aid the Danes in their 
contest with Prussia, he wrote caustic 
epigrams about his fellow country- 
men, and left the country, only to re- 
turn after an absence of twenty-five 
years. The greater portion of this 
time he spent in Dresden and Rome. 
At the age of twenty-two he pub- 
lished Catatina, which was followed by 
Fru Inger, The Comedy of Love, and 
Rivals for the Crown, having thus, be- 





which schooling 
seems to have been 
to prepare him for 
confirmation. Later 
he was sent to Grim- 
stad, a little town of 
eight hundred people, 
where he secured a 
position in a drug 
store. Everything in 
this place except the 
sea was narrowing. 
Ibsen chafed here 
under his restrictions. 
He appears to have 
scoffed at everybody 
and everything, and 
was in turn cor- 
dially disliked. Here, 
however, he found 
time to study and to 
write. In 1850, he 
entered the university 


, 








ON THE VERANDA OF THE GRAND HOTEL, 
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SKIEN HARBOR. 


fore he left Norway, produced his his- 
torical and legendary tragedies in 
prose. While in Italy he wrote Brand 
and at Ischia and Sorrento Peer Gynt, 
dramatic poems, which at once made 
him famous. Strange as it seems, he 
forthwith abandoned rhyme and metre 
altogether. Youth's Bond, Emperor 
and Galilean, Pillars of Society, The 
Doll’s House, Ghosts, The Wild Duck, 
The Lady from the Sea and others, 
lastly Little Eyolf, have followed in suc- 
cession, some gloomy and sardonic, 
others fresh and invigorating, but all 
provoking such a measure of discus- 
sion that both continents have rung 
with the author’s name. The recent 
production of his works to crowded 
houses adds the fame of the successful 
dramatist to that of the author; and 
to-day, at sixty-seven, Ibsen stands on 
the loftiest pinnacle of his brilliant lit- 
erary career. 

The poet sat at a table, facing me, 
as I stepped forward. He is a man of 
striking personality. His hair is long 
and gray, and he wears it combed 
straight up from his forehead. The 


forehead itself is high, broad and 
prominent. His whiskers are gray 
and bushy; and he wears large gold- 
bowed spectacles. The lower part of 
his face sinks into insignificance beside 
these more marked characteristics. I 
can scarcely see his eyes under the 
beetling brows and behind his specta- 
cles; I make them out to be small and 
blue, and I have the sensation of being 
peered at instead of looked at. His 
nose is small and irregular; his mouth, 
small, firm and straight. He was 
dressed in a black broadcloth coat, 
double breasted, long and closely but- 
toned, a white satin tie and dark 
trousers, while a silk hat, a walking 
stick, a pair of brown cotton gloves 
and his spectacle-case lay near him. 
He was sipping a glass of Scotch 
whisky and soda. 

I spoke as I seated myself opposite 
him, of the greetings which I brought 
from many admirers in America. 

“I thank you,” he replied, “I have 
some very good friends in America.” 

He spoke very slowly and with a 
reserve that was little less than cold- 
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ness. He drew a long black comb 
from his inside pocke* and proceeded 
to set his hair more on end, if possible, 
than it already was. The feeling took 
possession of me that, himself so given 
to studying others, he was the kind of 
man who would give one very little 
insight into his own thoughts and feel- 
ings unless he chose to. 

The conversation quickly turned 
upon the extent to which his writings 
were misunderstood, and I spoke of 
the misunderstandings in American 
circles. 

“Yes,” he said, fast growing warmer, 
“I have received a number of letters 
from Boston ladies, asking me what 
I meant by this or that expression or 
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spirit of genuine bonhomie took its 
place. He glanced at his still well 
filled glass of spirits and asked us to 
join him. True to the instinct of a 
Maine man, I of course did so. The 
opportunity of draining a glass with 
Henrik Ibsen, I thought, did not fall 
to the lot of every man, and the stout- 
est teetotaler could pardon me. 

“T must tell you,” said the doctor, 
when we had settled ourselves more at 
our ease, “of something which befell 
me not long ago, which annoyed me 
exceedingly. A French journalist in 
an interview asked me what I thought 
of the modern French drama. I re- 
plied that I was an anarchist toward 
it, whereupon he announced to the 
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sentence in my writings; but I have 
never attempted to explain myself to 
them. In order to do so perfectly, I 
should have been obliged to go to 
great length and recount many details. 
Not having time for this, I thought it 
better to leave the questions unan- 
swered. I am not only misunder- 
stood,” he added, “but I have not infre- 
quently been misquoted.” 

As the conversation went on, the 
poet’s reserve seemed to vanish, and a 


world that ‘Ibsen was an anarchist,’ 
and I was assailed on all sides.” 

I broached the subject of our own 
American literature. 

“T am not a good English scholar,” 
said Ibsen. “I have read very many 
American authors, however, as 
Holmes, Emerson and Howells, but 
mostly through German translations. 
So far as I have read, American litera- 
ture has impressed me very favorably.” 
The talk turned particularly upon 
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THE HOUSE IN WHICH HE WAS BORN IS THE MIDDLE ONE 


ON THE RIGHT. 


Howells, in whom he was interested, 
but he said nothing quotable. “I never 
give an opinion of any author,” he said. 
“My work in the world has not been 
in the line of criticism. I have not the 
time to criticise others’ writings. Crit- 
icism requires exact study. My ef- 
forts lie in quite another direction.” 

I told him that he ought to come to 
America; he would have a most cor- 
dial welcome, and it was such an easy 
matter nowadays. 

“Yes, to cross to America is an 
easy matter,” he said. “I have often 
thought of going, and still have it in 
my mind; but for me it would be like 
sending a portmanteau,—that is easy. 
The difficulty begins after I get there, 
and lies in the language. I should be 
very much hampered in that direc- 
tion.” 

I spoke of the important body of 
our population speaking German or 
French, the great numbers of Scandi- 
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navians in the Northwest, and 
of the fact that there was one 
United States Senator who was 
born in Scandinavia. 

‘But if I came to America,” 
said Ibsen, “it would be to visit 
my friends and to study the 
native American; and in order 
to do that well I must have 
a command of the language, 
for I think the simon-pure 
American clings tenaciously to 
his own language and institu- 
tions. Is it not so?” 

I owned that it was true of the 
Yankee and the Southerner. 

The conversation passed 
naturally to the position of 
woman in America. In noth- 
ing probably has Ibsen pro- 
voked more discussion than in 
his general treatment of the 
position of woman. In writing 
The Doll's House, he won for 
himself the title of “the 
woman’s poet,” because for- 
sooth, he had pictured a wife 
who, sick of being treated as a 
child and of playing the rdle of a 
child, disappointed at not find- 
ing her husband the man she had 
taken him for, abandoned him and her 
children and went out into the world 
to learn something and to collect her 
senses. It was The Doll’s House that 
was supposed, from the time of its ap- 
pearance, to illuminate all his previous 
writings; it struck a blow, people said, 
at all the existing social conditions; it 
certainly set up such a clamor in Eu- 
rope that the arch of heaven fairly rang 
with it. Discussion was carried to 
such a point in Scandinavia that social 
invitations, I was told, bore the foot 
note: “You are requested not to men- 
tion Ibsen’s Doll’s House.” 

“I have never attempted to dem- 
onstrate in any book of mine,” said 
Ibsen, “a theory of woman’s work- 
ing out her own salvation alone, living 
a happy and successful life in a sphere 
entirely independent of man.” 

Ibsen’s woman is always found in 
a European environment, is a Euro- 
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pean woman with something of Ibsen 
put into her. She is never an Ameri- 
can woman, with an American 
woman’s tact and versatility. Ibsen 
simply emphasizes in his writings that 
a woman should be regarded as the 
equal of man, should be taken into his 
confidence and treated as a rational be- 
ing. He persistently demands for her 
trust and freedom of thought and ac- 
tion. To the greater part of Europe, 
where a woman is simply a hausfrau 
to lay the table and bear children, or a 
fine bird to be kept in a cage or, if 
allowed abroad, to be watched, such a 
doctrine is heresy, 
but with us it is ac- 
cepted as a matter 
of course. I do not 
mean that Ibsen 
has not fairly 
won his title of 
“woman’s poet,” 
for he has fought 
valiantly for 
woman’s emanci- 
pation from the 
chains of Euro- 
pean convention- 
ality; but I say 
that from our 
point of view he 
advocates no new 
thing. Personally 
Ibsen is very fond 
of women; and 
they, in turn, are 
very fond of him. Not unfrequently 
one sees him on the street or lunching 
at the café with some favorite 
and favored young lady. He is 
very gallant. 

The question was raised as to how 
far he found his characters in real life, 
and how far they were creatures of his 


imagination. 

“They are both,” he said. “I have 
been going about studying life 
and character now, for twenty- 


seven or twenty-eight years, mostly 
in Germany and Italy, and my 
characters are either taken from the 
people and my incidents from fact, or 
they are suggested to me by experi- 
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ences of life which I have myself 
shared or seen.” 

He asked, speaking of the critics 
who say that his characters and situa- 
tions are unnatural, whether I thought 
of any cases in point. 

I ventured the opinion that in The 
Lady from the Sea, the attraction of 
Ellida for the strange man was novel, 
to say the least, while Ghosts seems un- 
natural to many, and its philosophy, 
so far as most understand it, hard for 
them to approve. 

“And yet both emphasize the exist- 
ence of real forces at work upon hu- 
manity,” exclaimed 
the doctor, his face 
aglow with anima- 
tion. “My intention 
was to put Ellida 
under the  influ- 
ence of another 
than her husband, 
of such an inten- 
sity as to be at 
times irresistible. 
Such an influence 
has often been 
found, and has led 
many a woman 
astray. As _ for 
Ghosts, the whole 
drama was written 
to emphasize the 
influence of hered- 
ity. It is cruel, as 
is much else one 
finds in real life, but on that account 
the more to be respected.” 

I asked him which he himself con- 
sidered his best work. The question 
evidently struck him as amusing,— 
and perhaps it was,—for a smile 
played over his face, chasing away the 
earnestness of the moment before. 

“To-day no work in particular. Each 
book was written in its own time, and 
each at the time seemed best, for it was 
the expression of the thought and 
spirit which then animated me.” 

I asked him why, after writing 
Love's Comedy, Brand and Peer Gynt, 
he abandoned dramatic poetry and 
took up prose. 
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“I might say, briefly,” he answered, 
“that it followed of itself. At that 
time I turned to the study and treat- 
ment of modern life. Poetry could 
not have been used to develop my 
ideas. It would have been out of 
place.” 

He said that he derived the greatest 
satisfaction from those of his works 
which he had specially written for the 
stage, and which had been successfully 
produced. One could almost have 
anticipated the reply. The toy theatre 
at Skien, the long course of study, the 
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things in Europe and America. Again 
he expressed his regret that he had not 
a better knowledge of English, re- 
marking, by way of explanation, that 
his life had been spent largely in Italy 
and Germany, and that he had devoted 
himself to the mastery of the language 
and literature of those countries at the 
expense of others, as being necessary 
to his writings. As [ finally took my 
departure, he invited me cordially to 
come and see his study. 

So it came about that on the follow- 
ing day I found myself in his home in 
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years of service at the Bergen and 
Christiania theatres,—all have stimu- 
lated that natural fondness for dra- 
matic art, which is to-day paramount 
in Ibsen. 

The influence of his works he be- 
lieves is most felt in Germany. “I am 
not aware that they have made any 
marked impression in America,” he 
said; and he added that he must leave 
it to others to say what the final out- 
come of his influence and that of the 
modern realistic school in general will 
be. 

When by and by I rose to go, the 
poet exclaimed warmly, “Don’t go 
yet”; and we sat and chatted of many 


the Victoria Terrace, perhaps the most 
attractive building of the kind in the 
fashionable quarter of Christiania. On 
the one side stretch the grounds sur- 
rounding the king’s palace; on the 
other the land falls away to the beauti- 
ful Christiania fjord. 

Ibsen’s home is an ideal one. The 
picture taken from the palace which 
accompanies this article, shows a por- 
tion of the Terrace and also of the 
view from Ibsen’s windows which are 
on the side toward the water. His 


suite comprises a reception room, a 
salon, very large and airy, a din- 
cabinet, 

sleeping 


and a 
The 


ing-room, 
number of 


study, 
rooms. 
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THE 


views of the rooms, which are pre- 
sented herewith, will give the reader 
a far better idea of their character than 
any words of mine. One is struck 
with the exquisite taste displayed on 
every hand, and with the collection of 
paintings which adorns the walls, 
every one of which is a gem. They 
are mostly the works of old Italian 
masters and views of Norwegian scen- 
ery, the former collected during Ibsen’s 
sojourn in Italy. 

The study, to which we finally 
come, is of course the most interesting 
room, for it is here that Ibsen produces 
those strong works which not alone 
reach the homes of the millions who 
speak his native tongue and who re- 
gard him as their great teacher, but 
which in rapid succession pass through 
translations and become the property 
of all Christendom. Ibsen writes at 
his table by the window. Everything 
in and about the room is scrupulously 
neat and in perfect order. 

Before I came away from Chris- 
tiania I was so fortunate as to secure, 
by Ibsen’s kind directions, the beauti- 
ful views of his home which are repro- 
duced with this article and which I 
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think have never before been placed 
before American readers. 

If one were to ask me of my personal 
impressions of Ibsen, I should say that 
the first glance at his mighty forehead, 
his shaggy hair, his sharp eye, his firm 
mouth, his ruddy complexion, his com- 
pact build, made me feel that there 
was a tremendous power behind it all 
and that Henrik Ibsen was a man of 
intense thought and passion. Ibsen’s 
facial expression is remarkable. Under 
intense feeling, his face hardens, his 
color deepens and his eyes blaze. In- 
stinctively one looks for shelter, feel- 
ing that the storm is about to burst. 
Quickly the skies clear, the face soft- 
ens, the eyes twinkle merrily, there is 
a suggestion of dimples at the corners 
of the mouth, and an expression at 
once very droll and very winning plays 
upon the features. He is a man of 
moods. If you catch him at one time, 
or if you “hit him right,” he will do 
what no persuasion would induce 
him to do at another. Friends 
to whom I spoke of my own pleasant 
meetings with him told me that he is 
often unapproachable. The chosen 
few nearest him in Christiania let him 
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go and come as he will and guard him 
from rather than expose him to the 
approach of others. When he is in the 
throes of composition, he is well-nigh 
inaccessible. 

At a dinner some time ago, where 
Ibsen was the centre of attraction, he 
said in response to a toast that he had 
spent many years away from his native 
land, that he had returned to find 
Christiania a cosmopolitan city and 
one capable of answering to his wants. 
Here he has settled down, probably, 
with the exception of an occasional 
sojourn elsewhere, for the remainder of 
his days. Here he lives a methodical 
life. He is found at work in his study 
in the forenoon. At one o’clock he 
turns up at the Grand Hotel, which he 
calls his second home, for lunch. 
Wherever he has lived, Ibsen has 
always selected some café or place of 
public resort to which he has betaken 
himself daily, where, free from molest- 
ation, he could observe all that was 
going on about him. He dines at 
home at three, and at seven in the even- 
ing is again found at the Grand Hotel, 
where he sits and watches the passers- 
by or reads his newspaper. He is very 
much by himself. People have come 


to recognize the fact that his time is 
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too valuable to be squandered or that 
he prefers to be alone, and he comes 
and goes frequently without exchang- 
ing a word with anyone except the at- 
tachés of the hotel. 

It is interesting to watch Ibsen on 
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the street. He moves along with his 
head well thrown back, a favorite atti- 
tude being one in which his hands are 
clasped behind him. Everybody 
knows him, and he receives the salu- 
tations of his acquaintances by raising 
his hat with a courtliness and dignity 
which mark the gentleman of the old 
school. 

Ibsen’s wife is living, and he has a 
son—a doctor of philosophy and 
something of a diplomat— married to 
a daughter of Bjornson. This mar- 
riage unites the families of the two 
most distinguished men in Norway. 

He mingles but little in society. He 
is found occasionally at a dinner or 
gathering of the literary set, when it 
is said he unbends and is very affable. 
He never attends church. His relig- 
ious views, his attitude especially 
toward the Established Church, can be 
inferred from the words he puts into 
Brand’s mouth: 

‘¢T am no death’s head at life’s feast ; 

I speak not as a parish priest ; 
I take my place in nature’s plan 
Not as a Christian, but a man, 
And diagnose with doctor’s eye 
The deadly thing whereof we die. 
* * * * * 
It is not churches, no, nor creeds, 
For sake of which my spirit bleeds.” 


It is not surprising that 
some of the clergy of the 
Established Church—and 
no religious order is more 
uncompromising toward 
those who interfere with 
their accepted views and 
the order of things, than the 
Norwegian clergy,—con- 
sider his writing destructive 
and harmful. That the 
Norwegian people are 
proud of their  illustri- 
ous countryman goes with- 
out saying; they do not 
all agree with him, but they are eager 
to hear his next word. 

Ibsen is a modest man. He is de- 
termined not to be lionized, and any 
attempt in that direction receives poor 
encouragement at his hands. To a 
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careless word of my own to the effect 
that he would receive notable public 
recognition if he visited America, he 
replied quickly that such things were 
not in his line. At the Christiania 
theatre a year ago, on the opening 
night of the production of his latest 
drama, Little Eyolf, Ibsen was in the 
house. When the curtain fell the thea- 
tre rang with applause and calls for 
the author renewed again and again; 
but no amount of popular clamor 
would induce him to appear before the 
curtain. 

One day, however, while I was in 
Christiania, there was a scene from 
which he could find no escape, and 
which well illustrates the hold he has 
upon the people of Europe. He was 
walking down the street, and had 
nearly reached the entrance to the 
Grand Hotel, when a large party of 
tourists— Germans, French ainu Dutch 
—sallied forth. The moment their 
eyes fell upon him, the word passed 
that it was Ibsen, and with one accord 
they made a rush toward the poet, 
formed a ring around him and, doffing 
their hats, saluted him with applause 
and cheers, in which, for once at least, 
the “Lebe hoch!” of the German was 
mingled with the “Vive Ibsen!” of the 
French. It was all done ina flash, and 
almost quicker than it takes to tell it 
a throng of people gathered from 
every quarter,—in the first place to see 
what it was all about, and in the sec- 
ond to add their shouts to those of the 
enthusiastic foreigners. Here were 
the representatives of four nations do- 
ing homage to the man; and Ibsen 
stood, surrounded by several hundred 
people, bowing and smiling, till they 
allowed him to pass into the hotel. 

Ibsen is reputed to be a wealthy 
man, as the term is applied in Norway. 
The income from his books, coupled 
with his own prudence and sagacity, 
has made him so. 

Whenever it is known that he has a 
book approaching publication, public 
curiosity is at a white heat. It is his 
unvarying rule, however, not to give 
any clew to what is to come; not even 
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his own family is let into the secret. 
He guards every avenue of approach 
until the book is laid on the book- 
seller’s shelves. This precaution was 
circumvented, however, in the case of 
Little Eyolf, while the manuscript was 
in the hands of his publishers at Co- 
penhagen. The Politiken, one of 
the city’s leading newspapers, came 
out one morning with an accurate ac- 
count, under the heading “Ibsen’s 
New Play,” of one of the acts of the 
play. It circulated extensively and 
was copied far and wide. Ibsen de- 


manded an explanation of his pub- 
lishers, and they in turn of the news- 
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paper, and legal proceedings were 
threatened. Finally the mystery was 
unravelled. It seems a young author 
of high social position was having a 
book published at the same time and 
place as Ibsen. While visiting the 
publishers to procure proof sheets of 
his own work, he saw certain proof 
sheets of Little Eyolf. The temptation 
was too strong—nhe devoured the con- 
tents, of course restoring the sheets. 
He itched so to tell that he knew what 
Ibsen’s next book was about, that he 
let some friend into the secret, not sup- 
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posing that it would go any farther. 
But this friend told another, and in due 
tirne it reached the ear of a newspaper 
man. 

I have here undertaken to give only 
a few simple impressions of Ibsen and 
his home, knowing how deep an in- 
terest is taken in the great writer by 


many Americans. As we shook hands 
at parting, I again expressed the hope 
that his half-formed resolution to visit 
America might result eventually in his 
doing so. Surely the study of our 
newer civilization might afford mate- 
rial for the farther play of his marvel- 
lous genius. 


POSSESSION. 


By Emma 


A. Opper. 


But all the gladsome, boundless world is mine. 


| N all the world | own no rod of ground; 


I revel in the meadows greenly gowned, 
I know the pleasant spots where wild things twine 
The ragged, gray stump fences, and I love 
The pools where frogs chant hoarse on balmy eves— 
That ripple when the young trees sprung above 
Rock in the wind and drop their loosened leaves. 
They own the rolling acres, they who turn 
The + _-h earth with their plows, with heads bent low, 
Intent upon their toil, unseeing, stern. 
The fair land is not theirs; they do not know 
The things wherein I find a dear delight— 
The orchards where the shadows lengthen through 
The dreamy day, the stony pastures white 
In the dim morning with the drenching dew, 
The deep, still woods, where dead leaves and dank mold 
Scatter an earthy fragrance, where a sky 
Spreads in the leafy limbs, that meet and hold 
A tender gloaming when the sun is high. 
My fervent love has made it all my own. 
When the warm, welcome autumn sunlight fills 
The hazy air, and all abroad is blown 
The scent of ripened grapes, I climb the hills 
3y tangled rock-strewn pathways rising steep; 
I drink the sparkling freshness of the day, 
And watch the dazzling clouds whose shadows creep 
And blot the russet fields, and look away 
Across white roofs and slim roads winding red 
And the green valley where the wooded stream 
Bends and is lost and shines again, a thread, 
A broken trail of silver all agleam. 
[ see the wid’ning world that circles round 
And fades to a blue, far-off, misty line. 
In all the earth I own no spot of ground, 
But all the wondrous world is mine, is mine! 














LORD AMHERST. 


By Herbert B 


HE name Amherst is of old Eng- 
lish origin and was first applied 
to a landed estate in the parish 

of Pemburg, in the county of 
Kent. Early forms of the name were 
Hemhurste and Hemmehurst, com- 
pound words formed by prefixing the 
Saxon Hem, meaning a border, to the 
Saxon Hurst, meaning a wood. Am- 
herst, therefore, probably signifies the 
border of a forest, or Edgewood.* 

The Amherst family derived its 
name from the situation of its land. 
Gilbertus de Henunehurst is on record 
as early as 1215.¢ The family occupied 
its Amherst estate for over five centu- 
ries, but now lives at a country-seat 
called “Montreal House,” near Seven 
Oaks, Kent. The present owner is 
Earl Amherst, who signs his name 
simply “Amherst.” His father and 
grandfather before him were earls, but 
the man in honor of whom the town of 
Amherst, Massachusetts, was named 
in 1759 was, at that time, Major Gen- 
eral Amherst. 

Jeffery Amherst was born January 
29,1717. He was the second son ofa 
barrister and owed his first advance- 
ment in life to the Duke of Dorset, 
who took the boy as a page and early 
obtained for him a place as ensign of 
the Guards, in the British army. On 


** Edgewood”’ is a local name in Maryland. Ik Mar- 
vel (Donald G. Mitchell) long ago adopted ‘‘ Edgewood”’ 
for the name of his country place near New Haven. Pro- 
fessor F. A. March of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., a 
graduate of Amherst College and one of the most eminent 
English philologists in America, says, in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 14, 1895: ‘‘I can find nothing more to establish or 
explain the history of Amherst suggested by the earlier 
forms which you mention, I would take Aemse as de- 
scriptive of Auxst. Amherst = a fodder-wood, bordering 
an open meadow, perhaps, or a stream. That makes a 
good name enough to be an accepted hypothesis for the 
givenfacts. But the general run of the names of Aursts 
makes one suspect that the Aemme is a variation of hamme 
or helme for elmme, and that the original name was an 
enclosed wovd, or elm-wood, or Ham's, or Amswood.”’ 
Thus we have a pleasing variety of good old Saxon etymol- 
ogies to choose from. Still another is Homewood, if we 
accept the derivation of Amherst from Hamhurst by 
dropping the letter “*h.’’ Homewood is as good a name as 
Edgewood or Elmwood. Amhurst is a family name in 
England. 

+ Burke’s Peerage, “‘ Amherst.”’ 
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the duke’s recommendation Amherst 
served as aide-de-camp of General 
Ligonier and the Duke of Cumberland 
in the English campaigns for the de- 
fence of Hanover in Germany, in those 
old wars when Frederic the Great was 
enlarging his kingdom at the expense 
of Austria. Amherst fought the 
French in the battles of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy. By manifest ability and 
courage he won the confidence of his 
superior officers and rose to the com- 
mand of an English regiment. He 
had the best fighting qualities of his 
race and nation. Parkman says of 
him: “He was energetic and resolute, 
somewhat cautious and slow, but with 
a bulldog tenacity of grip.” 

Colonel Amherst was called home 
from Germany and made a major gen- 
eral by the influence of William Pitt, 
who was on the lookout for new and 
efficient military leaders in America. 
The French and Indian War (1755- 
63) had opened disastrously to the 


British. General Braddock had been 
defeated and killed. Oswego and the 
control of the Western Lakes had 


fallen into the hands of the French. 
In threatening Louisbourg on the east 
the Earl of Loudon had exposed the 
centre of the English colonies to at- 
tack by way of Lake George. Fort 
William Henry had been captured and 
destroyed with terrible butchery of 
prisoners. Fort Edward, on the Hud- 
son, and Albany, if not New York it- 
self, were in danger. Loudon was 
recalled. It was time for better com- 
manders and for a vigorous and com- 
bined English attack upon the French 
centre at Ticonderoga and also upon 
the French stronghold at Louisbourg. 
Major General Abercromby, with 
Brigadier Lord Howe, was put in 
command of the central movement 
with an army of 15,000 men. General 
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Amherst was put at the head of the 
Louisbourg expedition, in May, 1758, 
with over 11,000 regulars and a great 
fleet of vessels under Admiral Bosca- 
wen. Under Amherst’s authority was 
Colonel Wolfe, now a brigadier, bold, 
dashing and eager for glory, but not 
distinguished like his chief for absolute 
self control. 

On the eastern coast of the island of 
Cape Breton may still be seen, in a 
land-locked harbor, the ruins of old 
Louisbourg, once the strongest fortress 
in America. Captured, in 1745, by a 
provincial army under Colonel Pep- 
perrell,* the place had been ignomini- 
ously restored to France by treaty in 
1748. Since then the fortications had 
been greatly strengthened. They 
were a mile and a half in extent, and 
enclosed an area of 120 acres in the 
form of a triangular peninsula, pro- 
tected on two sides by the sea and, on 
the land side, considered impregnable. 
In spite of the difficulties occasioned 
by heavy surf and a craggy shore, a 
landing was effected at Fresh Water 
Cove by the gallantry of Wolfe, sup- 
ported by Amherst and the whole 
army. The British fleet codperated 
efficiently with the land forces and cap- 
tured or destroyed the French ship- 
ping. Amherst commanded opera- 
tions and conducted the siege. Bat- 
teries were erected at various points 
around the harbor. By means of 
trenches the siege-guns were brought 
nearer and nearer to Louisbourg, 
whose great bastions began at last to 
give way. 

After an heroic defence of two 
months, the French commander was 
compelled to ask for terms. Amherst 
demanded the surrender of the whole 
garrison as prisoners of war and a 
definite reply within an hour. A 
French officer was sent out to beg for 
more honorable conditions, but Am- 
herst refused to parley. He remem- 
bered the treatment of English prison- 
ers at Fort William Henry, and sent a 
curt message to Chevalier de Drucour, 


* A good illustrated account of ‘ Sir William Pepperrell 
and the Capture of Louisbourg,” by Victoria Reed, was 
published in the New England Magazine for June, 1895. 
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the commander: “You will have the 
goodness to give your answer, yes or 
no, within half an hour.” <A con- 
temporary account says: “A lieuten- 
ant-colonel came running out of the 
garrison, making signs at a distance, 
and bawling out as loud as he could, 
‘We accept! we accept!’ He was fol- 
lowed by two others, and they were al! 
conducted to General Amherst’s head- 
quarters.” 

Louisbourg was duly surrendered, 
July 26, 1758, with all its stores and 
munitions of war, together with the 
whole island of Cape Breton and also 
Prince Edward Island. The outlying 
coast possessions of France were thus 
cut off at one blow. It was a signal 
victory. Throughout the English 
colonies men thanked God and took 
courage. England went wild with joy. 
The flags captured at Louisbourg were 
carried in triumph through the streets 
in London and were placed as trophies 
in the cathedral of St. Paul. In recog- 
nition of his distinguished services 
General Amherst was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the King’s forces 
in America and his name was hon- 
ored throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

From the beginning of recorded his- 
tory, towns have been named after il- 
lustrious men. The towns called 
“Amherst” * are living monuments to 
the hero of Louisbourg. On the 13th 
of February, 1759, by act of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts (Acts and Re- 
solves of that date, chapter 12), the 
precinct hitherto known as East Had- 
ley, or Hadley Farms, or East Farms, 


* The suggestion of the name is said to have been made 
by John Pownal, at that time royal governor of Massachu- 
setts. He was an Englishman and doubtless acquainted 
with General Amherst, who had been in Boston. Pownal 
was at one time secretary of the lords commissioners for 
trades and plantations. In 1759, General Amherst was 
made Royal Governor of Virginia, where, in 1761, a new 
county, set off from Albemarle, was na amed in his’ honor. 
Amherst Court House is the county-seat. A glance at the 
postal guide of the United States shows that ‘* Amherst’”’ 
is a local name, not only in Massachusetts and Virginia, 
but also in Maine, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Kansas. There is a town called 
“Amherst” in Nova Scotia (midway between St. John 
and Halifax) on the Bay of Fundy; and there is an “‘ Am- 
herst Island,’ the chief of the Magdalen group, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. There is an Am- 
herstburg in Ontario, Canada, and an Amherst Island in 
Lake Ontario. The name is applied in honor of Earl 
Amherst, to a seaport in Burmah, to islands off the coast of 
Arakan, ‘anda group off Korea, 
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was made a district,* with the dis- 
tinctive and now historic name of 
“Amherst.” That town, still on the 
edge of the woods, was at once an un- 
conscious revival of the old Saxon 
Hemhurst and a conscious commemo- 
ration of the most glorious event in 
American colonial history before the 
fall of Quebec and the surrender of 
Canada. The permanent conquest of 
Louisbourg was the necessary fore- 
runner of these two grand achieve- 
ments, and all led directly to the 
American Revolution, when French 
pressure was removed from a people 
already trained to war. 

After taking Louisbourg, General 
Amherst intended to proceed from 
Cape Breton up the St. Lawrence and 
lay siege to Quebec. But a modifica- 
tion of this plan was caused by Howe’s 
death, and by Abercromby’s disgrace- 
ful defeat (July 6, 1758) at Ticon- 
deroga by Montcalm. A superb Eng- 
lish army of 15,000 was hurled back 
from Lake Champlain by a French 
force only one-quarter as large. The 
English had fought bravely under an 
incompetent general, whom Amherst 
was now ordered to supersede.j Ac- 


* Judd, in his excellent History of Hadley, p. 426, says: 
** Amherst was a district in August, moan. a town in 
January, 1776. The date of its incorporation as a town is 
not known.’ Amherst simply grew as a district. She 
acted with Hadley in public matters as long as it was con- 
venient to do so, and then virtually seceded. Amherst 
obtained practic al’ recognition as a separate town by inde- 
pendent representation in the general court two years 
before the United Colonies declared themselves free from 
the mother country. Amherst held a district meeting as 
early as March 19, 1759. After January, 1776, the records of 
Amherst speak of it as a town. It was legally incorporated 
in a general act, March <3 1786. See Records of the Town 
of Amherst, edited by J. F. Jameson, pp. 20, 69. 


t Genera al Amherst was now commander-in-chief of the 

<ing’s forces in North America. See Pitt’s Instructions to 
the Governors in America, Sept. 18, 1758, in N. Y. Colonial 
Documents, vii, 345. Ambherst’s own general instructions 
from Pitt may be seen in a letter dated Dec. 29, 1758: “It 
is His Majty’s pleasure that you do attempt an invasion 
of Canada, by the way of Crown Point, or La Galette, or 
both, according as you shall judge practicable, and proceed, 
if practicable, and attack Montreal or Quebeck, or both of 
the said places successively with suc hof the forces, as shall 
remain under your own immediate direction, in one body, 
or at one and the same time, by a division of the said 
forces with separate and distinct operations, according as 
you shall, from your knowledge of the Countries, thro’ 
which the War is to be carried, and from emergent circum- 
stances, not to be known here, judge all or any of the said 
attempts to be practicable. It is also the King’s pleasure, 
that you should give a due attention to the L ake Ontario 
and facilitate as far as possible, consistent with other main 
operations of the Campaign, the reéstablishment of the 
important post of Oswego, a place so highly essential to 
His Majty’s possessions in North America in time of peace, 
as well as war; and you will accordingly not fail to con- 
cert with the Lieut Govr of New York, within whose prov- 
ince Oswego is situated, all necessary and effectual 


cordingly he proceeded to Lake 
George with reénforcements and left 
Wolfe with a strong enough army for 
the siege of Quebec, which place was 
gloriously taken in September, 1759. 

Meantime General Amherst had to 
recruit, drill and discipline a demor- 
alized and shattered army on Lake 
George. Cowards were court-mar- 
tialed and deserters were shot. The 
greatest pains were taken to restore 
health and confidence among the sol- 
diers. All sorts of military manceu- 
vres were practised on shore and in the 
woods. The whole region was care- 
fully explored and mapped. Better 
roads and means of communication 
were established along the shore of the 
lake. Amherst built a new fort called 
“Fort George,” near Fort William 
Henry, at the southern end of the lake, 
for greater safety and for the profitable 
occupation of his men while other 
needed preparations were in progress 
for an advance on Ticonderoga. Am- 
herst left nothing to chance. His 
countrymen had suffered overwhelm- 
ing defeats in this lake region, and his 
army was now much smaller than that 
of Abercromby, his predecessor. 
From the beginning to the end of his 
American campaigns Amherst never 
lost a point in the great game of war. 
His operations covered all the Eng- 
lish colonies, the western and southern 
as well as the northern and eastern 
frontiers. Under his masterly com- 
bination distant and varied forces now 
moved together for one common end, 
the destruction of French power in 
North America. 

In June, 1759, while Wolfe and his 
squadron were sailing up the St. Law- 


measures, for reéstablishing that Post in the course of the 
ensuing year, and for building a sufficient and proper Fort 
for the security and defence thereof, and the enclosed copy of 
my letter to Mr. De Lancey, will shew you, that he has 
similar orders to concert with, and assist you, in the execu- 

tion of this very important service. It were much to be 
wished, that any operations on the side of Lake Ontario 
could be pushed on as far as Niagara, and that you may 
find it practicable to set on foot some enterprise against the 
Fort there, the success of which would so greatly contribute 
to establish the uninterrupted dominion of that Lake, and, 
at the same time, effectually cut off the communication be 
tween Canada, and the French settlements to the South; 


and the utility and importance of such an enterprise against 
Niagara is, of itself so apparent, that I am persuaded, it is 
unnecessary to add any thing to enforce your giving all 
proper attention to the same, as far as the great and main 
objects of the campaign shall permit.”’ 
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rence to Quebec, Amherst began his 
grand advance northward over Lake 
George towards Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point on Lake Champlain. 
This double movement was calculated 
at once to divide the French forces de- 
fending Canada and to capture the 
two most advanced strategic points. 
The French on Lake Champlain 
quickly felt the irresistible pressure of 
Amherst’s organized-methods of ap- 
proach. He did not repeat the blun- 
ders of Braddock in unknown woods, 
nor imitate the folly of Abercromby 
in charging against impregnable de- 
fences of fallen timber. With a 
smaller army than Abercromby’s he 
occupied the enemy’s entrenchments, 
brought up his artillery, and would 
have knocked Ticonderoga into pieces 
as he had Louisbourg, if the French 
had not quickly evacuated their 
stronghold. After a brief defence, 
both Ticonderoga* and Crown Point 
were abandoned. The French with- 
drew down the lake to its northern out- 
let, the Richelieu River, and took a 
supposed impregnable position for de- 
fence on the Isle-aux-Noix. 
The French had the advantage of 
four armed vessels. Amherst could 
not move his army in open boats over 
a lake of one hundred miles long with- 
out an armament for their protection. 
Ship-building requires time. How 
Amherst could have begun to build 
a fleet near Whitehall on Lake Cham- 
plain, as Parkman suggests, before 
capturing Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point (see Montcalm and Wolfe, ii, 
252), it is difficult to understand. It 
is not likely that the lynx-eyed French 
and Indians would have allowed it. 
Parkman criticises Amherst for wast- 
ing time in building a new fort at 
Crown Point} and in making a mili- 
* Amherst’s own account of his success at Ticonderoga 
is given in a letter dated July 27, 1759, and addressed to 
aos De Lancey (see x. Y. Colonial Documents, 


t Amherst’s prudential motives in refortifying Crown 
Point, once the centre and capital of the French on Lake 
Champlain, is seen in the following extract from a letter 
written in “ Camp at Crown Point,” August 5, 1759, to 
Lieut. Gov. De Lancey: ‘ No time shall be lost in building 
such a Fort as from its situation and strength will most 
effectually cover the whole country and ensure the peace- 
able and quiet possession of this side, whereof you may as 


tary road to Charlestown on the Con- 
necticut river instead of advancing on 
Canada to codperate with Wolfe. 
But each general had his own ap- 
pointed work, and each did it man- 
fully. Amherst understood his busi- 
ness better than all his predecessors 
who had failed to establish and main- 
tain military connections at critical 
points. He had to hold his own and 
recover all that had been lost by reck- 
less advances ur in consequence of in- 
adequate support. 

There were many necessary steps in 
the conquest of Canada. One month 
after the capture of Louisbourg, Colo- 
nel Bradstreet with 3,000 provincials 
from Abercromby’s defeated army had 
taken Fort Frontenac commanding 
the Upper St. Lawrence and its outlet 
from Lake Ontario. Three months 
later, General Forbes, another of Pitt’s 
men, had captured Fort Duquesne and 
founded Pittsburg in honor of the 
great minister who was the soul of 
this whole war, which Amherst now 
directed. He it was and his deputy 
Stanwix who henceforth protected 
Fort Pitt and all the middle colonies 
from French forays, ever threatening 
from Lake Erie and the far northwest 
—a point of military history too little 
emphasized or understood. After 
capturing Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point in July, 1759, Amherst sent 
Brigadier Prideaux and Sir William 
Johnson to restore lost connections 
with Oswego and to seize the French 
fort at the junction of Niagara River 
with Lake Ontario. Thus in mid- 
summer, while his ships were building, 
all the French posts between Lake 
Erie and Fort Pitt were cut off from 
their eastern connection. Presqu’isle 
Le Boeuf and Venango were aban- 
doned like Ticonderoga, and French 
power in the west was driven back to 


soon as you please advise and recommend it to such of the 
Inhabitants of your Province as may have deserted their 
settlements to come and reoccupy the same and also en- 
courage all those that you shall think proper to come and 
settle such parts as you shall please to grant and parcel out 
to them, and now they can have nothing to fear from the 
Incursions of the Enemy which they may henceforth safely 
look upon to be at an End, not only on this side, but like- 
wise along the Mohawk River, which Sir William’s success 
at Niagara (of which you ere this have had the accounts) 
has also ensured”’ (N. Y. Colonial Documents, vii, 403). 
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Detroit, while Montreal and Canada 
were at last isolated. 

Pitt understood the importance of 
all this preliminary work. He wrote 
to Amherst, January 7, 1760: 

‘¢ The King entirely approves the due care 
you have taken, agreeably to the orders you 
received last year, for causing sufficient re- 
spectable Forts to be erected at the Oneida 
Carrying place, Oswego, Lake George, and 
on the Ohio. His Majesty further sees with 
great satisfaction, in your several Dispatches, 
how justly sensible you are of the high im- 
portance of Niagara, Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point; and the King relies on your utmost 
attention for the effectual security of these 
most essential Posts by strengthening and 
establishing such Forts as you shall have 
judged most proper and adequate for that 
purpose.” 

In the same letter Pitt gives Am- 
herst his final instructions for the re- 
duction of Canada:— 

‘In my letters of the 11th [December, 
1759], I observed to you that the reduction 
of Montreal was evidently the great and es- 
sential object which remained to complete 
the glory of His Majesty’s Arms in North 
America, and I am now to signify to you the 
King’s pleasure, that you do immediately 
concert measures for pushing the operations 
of the next campaign, with the utmost vigour, 
early in the year by the invasion of Canada, 
with such part of his Majesty’s forces, in con- 
junction with so many of the forces of the 
Northern Provinces as you shall judge proper ” 
(N. Y. Colonial Documents, vii, 422). 

There had been some unavoidable 
delay. The armed vessels were not 
ready for service on Lake Champlain 
until Ocober 11, 1759. They quickly 
succeeded in disabling three out of the 
four French ships; but storms came on 
and it proved impossible to transport 
the English forces down the lake so 
late in the season. General Amherst’s 
correspondence with government offi- 
cials is preserved in the State Library 
at Albany. His numerous letters re- 
veal the innumerable and vexatious 
details that needed attention in the 
equipment, provisioning and moving 
of a great army. These things were 
difficult enough for the armies of the 
Union at the outbreak of the late war, 
but were inconceivably more difficult 
before the days of railroads and tele- 
graphs. 


At last, in the summer of 1760, Am- 
herst was ready for his final and clos- 
ing movement on Canada. With 
western connections now well estab- 
lished, he was able to descend upon 
Montreal by way of the St. Lawrence 
and, after conquering the river garri- 
sons, thus to cut off the French from 
all relief or escape in that direction. 
Three English armies were now ad- 
vancing upon Montreal, the last im- 
portant centre of organized resistance. 
Wolfe’s army at Quebec had been left 
in the hands of General Murray, who 
had been defeated by his abler antago- 
nist Lévis. But for the opportune ar- 
rival of an English fleet in the spring 
of 1760, the English would certainly 
have lost all they had gained by 
Wolfe’s daring exploit. Now under 
Amherst’s orders Lord Rollo with 
1,300 men from Louisbourg and Mur- 
ray with 2,500 men, the remnant of 
Wolfe’s army, were moving cau- 
tiously, watched by Lévis and his 
troops, up the St. Lawrence River, 
blockaded by English ships against all 
possible relief from France. Cana- 
dian troops were deserting by hun- 
dreds and thousands in consequence of 
Murray’s proclamations of peace to 
non-combatants and destruction to all 
villages whose men were under arms. 

Brigadier Haviland, with Amherst’s 
armed vessels, advanced from Crown 
Point and, with 3,400 men, forced the 
passage out of Lake Champlain and 
drove Bourgainville and the French 
garrison from Isle-aux-Noix. The 
French fell back from St. John and 
Chambly to the St. Lawrence. Under 
the guidance of Rogers’ rangers Havi- 
land was now moving northwards 
through the woods to unite with Mur- 
ray’s army coming up from Quebec. 

General Amherst had safely led his 
main army of 10,000 men up the Mo- 
hawk valley, across Oneida Lake and 
down to Oswego on Lake Ontario. 
On Friday night, the 15th of August, 
1760, he wrote to Colonel Bradstreet, 
saying :-— 

‘*] write this from an Island some few 
miles down the River St. Lawrence, whither 
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the Army has got this day, after having met 
with some high Winds and heavy Rains: 
upon the whole however we have got on 
pretty well and lost but a few Batteaus, and 
lintend to proceed to-morrow. I shall depend 
upon you for Provisions, and you will give 
orders to your people within the Communi- 
cation to forward it up as fast as possible to 
Oswego” (Bradstreet and Amherst MSS. 
Albany, State Library). 


The descent of the St. Lawrence in 
open boats, with 10,000 armed men 
and all the necessary munitions of war, 
including artillery, which could not 
have been dragged through the woods, 
was the most critical movement in 
Amherst’s military career. It is a 
pleasing excitement for the modern 
traveller, in a comfortable steamboat, 
to shoot those numerous rapids—the 
Galops, the Rapide Plat, the Long 
Saut, the Coteau du Lac, the Cedars, 
the Buisson and the Cascades; but it 
was considered something of an ex- 
ploit by Ambherst’s contemporaries. 
Horace Walpole said of it: — 


‘* Amherst himself, with a body of ten 
thousand men, and reinforced by a thousand 
savages under Sir William Johnson, embarked 
on Lake Ontario for the river St. Lawrence ; 
a spectacle that recalled the expeditions of 
ancient story, when the rudeness and novelty 
of naval armaments raised the first adven- 
turers to the rank of demigods. That vast 
lake was to be traversed in open galleys laden 
with artillery, not with arrows and javelins. 
Wolfe,* with all the formidable apparatus of 
modern war, had almost failed before Quebec ; 
Amherst with barks and boats invaded Mon- 
treal, and achieved the conquest, though, 
what would have daunted the heroes of an- 
tiquity, he had the cataracts to pass. He 
surmounted that danger with inconsiderable 
loss,t and appeared before Montreal on the 
very same day with General Murray”(Memoirs 
of the Reign of George the Second, vol. iii, 
287-288. London edition, 1847). 


It was by an unerring historic in- 
stinct that the great artist, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, seized: upon that bold de- 
scent of the St. Lawrence rapids, with 


* Walpole, in his Memoirs, iii, 229, pays a noble tribute 
to Wolfe’s exploit at Quebec: ‘‘ The horror of the night, 
the precipice scaled by Wolfe, the empire he with a handful 
of men added to England, and the glorious catastrophe of 
contentedly terminating life where his fame began — ancient 
history may be ransacked, and ostentatious philosophy 
thrown into the account, before an episode can be found to 
rank with Wolfe’s.”’ 


t Amherst lost sixty-four boats and one hundred lives in 
the Cedar Rapids alone. 
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an army of 10,000 men in bateaux, as 
the most heroic moment in Amherst’s 
lifetime. He is represented as watch- 
ing the distant scene at one of the 
rapids as he stands upon the heights 
above. By a pardonable anachro- 
nism* and for artistic reasons, Sir 
Joshua has painted his hero in the full 
regalia of a Knight of the Bath, with 
glistening armor, a red sash over his 
shoulder, and a golden sunburst upon 
his breast. His helmet is removed 
and rests before him, while he leans 
thoughtfully upon the marshal’s staff 
or truncheon, with the map of the 
Island of Montreal spread out before 
him. 

The French generals, Lévis, Bour- 
lamarque, Dumas, Bourgainville and 
La Corne, skilled fighters all, with 
their Indians, Canadians and regular 
troops, were watching these military 
movements of the English and hop- 
ing to take advantage of some accident 
and to defeat Murray or Haviland be- 
fore Amherst could unite the three 
armies; but so carefully guarded was 
every advance and so well-timed was 
the whole combination, that all of 
these separate detachments from far- 
distant starting points, Louisbourg, 
Quebec, Crown Point and Oswego, 
arrived at their destination without 
serious mishap. 

On the morning of the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1760, the commander-in-chief 
landed his troops above the La Chine 
rapids nine miles from Montreal, 
marched straight upon the city, and 
encamped before the walls. All that 
remained of the French regular army, 
deserted by Indians and Canadians, 
was now concentrated here, Lévis 
commanding. The next morning 
Murray, crossing over from the Isle of 
Sainte Thérése, landed below the town, 
while on the southern shore of the St. 
Lawrence were seen the tents of Havi- 

*General Amherst was knighted at Staten Island, Oct. 
25, 1761, more than a year after the capture of Montreal. 
The red ribbon was put over Amherst’s shoulder by Major 
General Monckton, governor of New York. In the Maga- 
zine of American History, vol. ii, p. 502, is printed a 
brief and original account of the proceedings, with the text 
of William Pitt’s letter dated July 17, 1761, and containing 


the King’s nomination of Amherst as “‘ one of the Knight's 
Companions of the most noble Order of the Bath.” 
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land. The English armies closed 
around the French at Montreal as the 
Germans closed around Sedan. “It 
is all over with the French now,” said 
Sheridan to Moltke. It was all over 
with the French then; but not a drop 
of blood was shed. 

On the 8th of September, 1760, 
Vaudreuil, the French governor, 
signed the capitulation of Montreal 
and surrendered all Canada. As at 
Louisbourg, General Amherst refused 
to grant the honors of war, on account 
of the horrible atrocities which the 
French had permitted their Indian al- 
lies. He was most humane to the Ca- 
nadian people and most firm with Sir 
William Johnson’s savages. No out- 
rages or cruelties of any sort were al- 
lowed at Montreal by the conqueror 
of Canada. 

It is a popular belief that French 
dominion in America was overthrown 
in 1759 by Wolfe at Quebec. That 
event, like the fall of Louisbourg in 
1758, was a glorious victory but it did 
not end the war. The French army 
escaped up river and returned the fol- 
lowing spring. Murray, by his rash- 
ness in attempting to fight Lévis be- 
fore the walls of Quebec, came near 
losing all that Wolfe had gained. This 
same French army which again aban- 
doned Quebec was finally captured at 
Montreal by General Amherst without 
a blow. The last act in the great 
drama of the French and Indian war 
was less spectacular than the fall of 
Louisbourg or of Quebec, but it meant 
vastly more for England and all her 
colonies in the New World. “Half the 
continent,” said Parkman, “had 
changed hands at the scratch of a pen.” 
The cession of Vaudreuil inciuded all 
French territory from Louisbourg to 
Detroit; it embraced all the Great 
Lakes and the whole Northwest. 

The conspicuous services of Amer- 
ica’s first great commander-in-chief 
were gratefully recognized. Faneuil 
Hall and New England pulpits re- 
sounded with his praises. The pastor 
of the Old South Church said to his 
congregation: “We behold His Majes- 
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ty’s victorious troops treading upon 
the high places of the enemy, their last 
fortress delivered up, and their whole 
country surrendered to the King of 
Great Britain in the person of his gen- 
eral, the intrepid, the serene, the suc- 
cessful Amherst.” In like manner all 
the churches of Massachusetts ob- 
served a day of thanksgiving. Par- 
liament gave him a vote of thanks, 
and he was appointed governor gen- 
eral of British North America and 
took up his residence in New York 
City, whence he continued by cor- 
respondence* to direct the military af- 
fairs of the country. 

His letters to Colonel Bradstreet 


‘and Sir William Johnson are still pre- 


served at Albany and throw some light 
on those dark and troublous times of 
Indian warfare, which was kept alive 
by the French and by the-conspiracy 
of Pontiac. If it had not been for the 
network of forts already constructed 
by the prudent policy of Pitt and Am- 
herst, that Indian outbreak would 
have been terribly disastrous to the 
frontiersmen. The army was now for 
the most part disbanded, but Amherst 


* The following official letter signed by General Am- 
herst has lately been obtained by the writer of this sketch 
at a sale of autographs in Leipzig. The letter illustrates 
the position of Amherst as Commander-in-Chief and his 
method of recruiting his Majesty’s forces: 

‘* By His Excellency Sir Jeffery Amherst, Knight of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath, Major General, and 
Commander-in-Chief of all His Majesty’ s Forces in North 
America, &c., &c., &c. 

“To Lieut: Williamos of His Majesty's 80th Regiment 
of Foot: — 

**Having received Advice from Governor Dobbs of 
North Carolina, that there were already One Hundred 
Recruits Raised in that Province for the Ban Service, 
& that he was in hopes of Compleating the Quota Demanded 
by the King, Viz. One Hundred Thirty Four; And ° 
being necessary that those men should be Reviewed b: 
Regular Officer, I have fixed on you for that Service; You 
will therefore Embark on Board the Brig Endeavour 
(which is ready Victualled and Watered for the Above 
Number of Men, for Six Weeks) and proceed to Bruns- 
wick, or the most Convenient Port in North Carolina, 
where on your Arrival, you will Wait on Governor Dobbs, 
& Deliver him the Letter herewith, that he may give the 
Necessary Directions for your Receiving the Men, whom 
are to Review, Observing to have them Examined by a 

urgeon, and so soon as you have passed them, you will 
Order them on Board, not to be permitted to come on shore 
on any account whatsoever. 

‘hey are not to be under Eighteen, nor above Forty 
on. of Age: Asto their Size, I should Chuse them not to 
be under Five Feet Five Inches; but I would not have you 
Reject any merely on that account provided they are not 
Remarkably Low: As the Men are to Receive a Further 
Bounty of Five Pounds, New York Currency, on their 
being Approved of by you, & the Provincial Officer that 
Enlists them, a Reward of Forty Shillings like money, I 
herewith Enclose you an Order on Mr. Mortier, to pay 
me ou the Sum of Nine Hundred Thirty Eight Pounds, New 

ork Currency, which you will accordingly Receive into 
your Care & Charge, to Answer the above purposes, but I 
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did all that was possible in this trying 
emergency, and, in 1763, asked to be 
relieved of further responsibility. 

The Earl of Egremont, successor of 
Pitt as secretary of state, wrote Sir 
Jeffery Amherst from Whitehall, 
August 13, 1763:— 


‘* The King is pleased to grant re- 
quest to leave North America and air to 
England, at such times, and in such manner 
as shall be most convenient and agreeable to 
yourself; and his Majesty has commanded me 
on this occasion to renew to you in the strong- 
est terms, the repeated assurances you have 
constantly received of his just sense of the 
many eminent and meritorious services you 
have performed .during the course .of your 
long command in North America” (N. Y. 
Colonial Documents, vii, 539). 


Amherst had now seen six years of 
service in the colonies, besides his 
campaigns in Europe. He deserved 
honorable retirement and a good pen- 
sion. Amherst informed Bradstreet, 
Nov. 1, 1763, that General Gage would 
take command of the troops and direct 
future operations. Soon afterwards 
he returned home, and was for many 
years the popular hero of England. 
He enjoyed honors and emoluments 
all the rest of his days. Although an 
absentee, he continued to be royal gov- 
ernor of Virginia until 1768. He be- 
came commander-in-chief of the forces 
of Great Britain, and was the military 
adviser of the English government 
during the war of the American Revo- 
lution. He advised the king to with- 


think it will be better for the Men, as well as prevent any 
Desertion, that they do not Receive their Additional 
Bounty untill their Arrival here; and therefore you will only 
pay such part thereof as you find absolutely necessary, 
which will be in case the Men make Difficultys in Embark- 
ing without their Bounty ; — You will Observe to take 
on Receipts for whatever Monies you pay, pees 

pecifying the Number of Men, for which the Bounties, or 
Rewards, are paid: Any Expences, Attending the Examin- 
ation of the Men by a Sew ny shall be Allowed, on pro- 
ducing a proper Receipt for the Same. 

** By the Enclosed Orders to the Master of the Trans- 
port, which you will Deliver to him, you will See that he 
is to Obey such Directions as he shall Receive from you; 
and therefore you will give him strict Charge, in your Ab- 
sence, not to permit any of the Recruits to get on Shore; 
And when the Whole are Raised, or that you think there is 
no probability of getting any more, you will Return, with 
the utmost pedition, in the Transport, to this place, 
Causing the Master to Come to an Anchor at some Distance 
from the Shore, untill you have made a Report to me of 
pee Arrival, that I may give the Necessary Directions for 

anding the Men. 
** Given under my Hand at Head Quarters, in New York, 
this 2d Day of July, 1762. 
“ Jerr: AMHERST. 
“* By His Excellency’s Command. 
ARTHUR Mair.” 


draw his troops from North America 
and fight the French in the West In- 
dies. In 1780, he put down with a 
strong but merciful hand the Gordon 
riots in London. In 1787 he was 
created Lord Ambherst~ of Mon- 
treal, having already in 1776 been 
made Baron Amherst of Homesdale, 
Kent. When at last in 1795 he 
resigned the office of commander-in- 
chief, he refused an earldom; but the 
following year he was made a field 
marshal. He died Aug. 3, 1797, at the 
ripe old age of eighty. 

From the position of page to the 
command of the armies of England! 
Such was the career of Jeffery Am- 
herst. - He will live in history as the 
hero of Louisbourg and as the con- 
queror of Canada. Professor H. 
Morse Stephens, in Leslie Stephen’s 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
gives a just estimate of Amherst:— 

‘* His greatest glory is to have conquered 
Canada; and if much of that glory belongs 
to Pitt and Wolfe, neither Pitt’s combina- 
tions nor Wolfe’s valor would have been ef- 
fectual without Ambherst’s steady purpose 
and unflinching determination.” 

Lord Amherst* was twice married, 
but left no children. His title and 
property passed to his nephew, Will- 
iam Pitt Amherst (1773-1857), whose 
name commemorates the great prime 
minister, to whom the Amherst family 
and the English nation owed in no 
small degree their glory in America. 
The second Lord Amherst rendered 
his country valuable services in India, 
where he was governor general from 
1823 to 1828. For diplomatic and 
military successes in Burmah, he was 
made Earl Amherst of Arakan in 1826. 
He left one son, William Pitt, who be- 
came Earl Amherst in 1857. 

* Doyle’s Official Baronage of England contains a good 
account of the Amherst family. Their motto is Constantia 
et Virtute. The supporters to the Amherst coat-of-arms 
are two Indians in full battle array (see Debrett’s Illus- 
trated Peerage, ‘“‘ Amherst”’ ). Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ’”’ contains a list of authorities 
and the most recent (1885) account of Sir Jeffery Amherst 
and of his two brothers, Colonel William and Captain John 
Amherst, who served with him in America. The first was 
General Amherst’s aid-de-camp at Louisbourg and became 
a lieutenant general. He was the father of William Pitt, 
the second Lord Amherst. The other brother, John, was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the English navy in 1776. 


The sketch of Jeffery Amherst in the eighth volume of 
Lodge’s Portraits is not accurate, but contains a small en- 
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raving of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of the general. 

Jalpole’s Memoirs and Letters are contemporary authori- 
ties, but are somewhat biased. John Knox’s Historical 
ee of the Campaigns in North America (1757-60) and 

ntick’s History of the Late War are also contemporary. 
Bancroft’s treatment of Amherst is inadequate and opin- 
ionated. Parkman’s account, in the volumes devoted to 
Montcalm and Wolfe, and to Pontiac, is the best of all, but, 
like Bancroft’s, it is not just in some military respects. 
Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America (vol. v) 
is fairer and contains much original matter, with maps and 
diagrams illustrating the siege of Louisbourg and the con- 
quest of ya Winsor gives also. a list of Amherst 
portraits (vol. v, 531) and reproduces a good one from 
Knox. Paster Stephens mentions one by Gainsborough in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Gerald E. Hart's ‘‘ Fall of 
New France” contains an excellent artotype of James 
Watson’s mezzotint engraving of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ best 
painting of Lord Amherst. Copies of this mezzotint are 
owned by the Massachusetts Historical Society and by per- 
sons in Badtimoce. From this engraving a life-size copy 
was painted in 1895 by a Baltimore artist, Charles Peale 
Didier, and is now in the possession of Amherst College. 
The original hangs in the house of the present Earl 
Amherst, at ‘‘ Montreal,’ near the parish church of 
Seven Oaks, Kent. Ina letter dated July 4, 1895, describ- 
ing this portrait, the owner says: “ The colour of Jeffery 
Lord Amherst’s hair is brown, the eyes are steel grey, wit 
much light in them.”’” Wrax all, a contemporary of the first 
Lord Amherst, said of him: “ In his person he was tall and 
thin, with an aquiline nose, and an intelligent counte- 


nance.”’ This word-picture corresponds with Sir Joshua’s 


best known portrait, as engraved by Watson in 1766. For 
various likenesses see Hamilton’s Engraved Works of Rey- 
nolds and J.C. Smith’s British Mezzotint Portraits, iii, 1008 
and iv, 1488. 

There is no life of Lord Amherst and no collection of his 
letters. Most of them, particularly dispatches to Pitt, are 
preserved in the Public Record Office in London. Some 
are in Halifax (see T. B. Akin’s List of MS. Documents). 
Douglas Brymner’s Report on the Canadian Archives, 
1894, is devoted to Nova Scotia and under the dates 1758- 
1763, contains various interesting references to General 
Amherst and the Acadians. At the State Library in 
Albany there is a bound volume containing the correspond- 
ence of Amherst with Bradstreet. The bound and calen- 
dared volumes of Sir William Johnson’s and Governor De 
Lancey’s Papers contain many of Amherst’s letters, writ- 
ten by his secretaries but bearing his well-known signature. 
O’Callaghan’s published Calendar of Historical Manu- 
scripts preserved at Albany is an invaluable guide. The 
seventh volume of the New York Colonial Documents con- 
tains important and original materials relating to Lord 
Amherst. See also the Aspinwall Papers published by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The published Lives of 
Ambherst’s contemporaries contain some of his letters. See 
Wright’s Life of Wolfe and Stone’s Life of Sir William 
Johnson. See also Lanman’s Michigan, and the numerous 
references to ‘*‘ Amherst’’ in Winsor, vol. iY. Gerald E. 
Hart’s *‘ Fall of New France (1755-1760),”” published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 1888, is a very fair review of the 
whole period and contains good portraits of Amherst’s 
contemporaries. 


COMPLETION. 


By Frances Hastings. 


Love-must also be the desire for immortality.—Socraées. 


N all the years since first my thoughts began 
To beat like restless waves against a shore 
Where fortress rocks keep secrets evermore, 
I have not hoped a future life for man. 
I have not cared to lengthen out the span 
Of blundering years, nor stormed at heaven’s door 
For promise of some good that might restore 
My dear, lost Paradise, my early plan. 


Then, star-like, in the midst of barren years, 
Dawned my one day, God’s wonder, when you came, 
And touched my lips with love’s divinest kiss. 
No room for baffled doubt, for coward fears. 
If Time could hold one miracle like this, 
God’s gift of endless life I dare to claim. 

















. A NEW 


ENGLAND CONSCIENCE. 


By Annie Eliza Brand. 


NDER the scorching sun the 
U road lay white and dusty,aribbon 

of glaring light, winding across 
the flats away where beyond the salt 
marsh the waters of the sound glittered 
in the haze. The tall elms by the gate 
drooped their dust-laden leaves, sigh- 
ing for a shower, as the hot ‘breeze 
shook them and stirred the parched 
grass. Now and then the stamp of a 
horse’s foot or the dreamy bark from 
some half sleeping dog broke the after- 
noon quiet. 

ine creak of splint rockers accentu- 
ated the drowsy quiet of the hour. A 
large pale woman sat under the shady 
vines on the side piazza. The excite- 
ment of hearing a genuine piece of 
news had given her features a mo- 
mentary air of animation. Her inde- 
terminate expression was the more 
striking in contrast with the force and 
decision written in every line of the 
shrivelled face opposite. 

“Yes, Mrs. Alling,” the laiter was 
vaying, “yes, Emerson Buell’s comin’ 
East a spell this summer.” 

“You don’t say!” Mrs. Alling’s pla- 
cid tones interrupted. “Why, it must 
be near upon ten year sence he set foot 
in town; not sence he married Ro- 
weny, and went to Chicago.” 

“Poor Roweny!” There was irrita- 
tion as well as regret in the old 
woman’s voice. 

“When d’you expect him, Aunt Ju- 
liana? All our folks’ll want ter visit 
with him. I s’pose he’s made money 
out there?” she went on, tentatively. 

“Now, Sarah Jane Ailing, did you 
ever expect one o’ them shifless Buells 
ter make money, East or West? 
’Tain’t in ’em.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Alling rejoined, “I 
d’know as I did. When’s he comin’?” 

“Most any time now, I guess. Lu- 
cile, she got a letter a week ago Mon- 
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day. I guess he’ll be along ter-night 
or ter-morrer forenoon.” 

“IT want ter know. An’ how does 
Lucile feel about it? Folks do say 
he was her beau till Roweny came, an’ 
he hadn’t eyes fer anybody but her.” 

“Folks say more’n their prayers,” 
was the tart reply. “Lucile hed too 
much sense ter take up with a triflin’ 
critter like Emerson Buell.” 

“Roweny was a real handsome girl,” 
put in Mrs. Alling, soothingly. 

“A bit o’ pink an’ white prettiness— 
just the sort men make fools o’ them- 
selves over.” 

“You'd never taken her fer Lucile’s 
sister.” 

“Mercy, no! Not but what Roweny 
hed her good points, poor girl.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Alling reverted to that 
short and forgotten romance with sen- 
timental relish. “She and the babe 
both died, didn’t they, Aunt Juliana?— 
an’ he’s never married sence.” 

3ut Aunt Juliana was not to be 
drawn into further confidences. She 
said “Yes,” abruptly,—then turned 
and called shrilly: “Lucile, Lucile!” 

Upstairs in the stillness of her room, 
Lucile sat thinking,—for once idly 
looking in the glass. She leaned for- 
ward, with fixed, critical attention, try- 
ing to call back the face that used to 
look out at her from that same glass 
ten years ago. No; it was the ghost 
of her dead sister’s young beauty, 
which now, as then, rose preéminent 
to dwarf and overshadow hers. It 
was a small pale face which the glass 
actually reflected, framed in lustreless 
ash-brown hair; only redeemed from 
insignificance by brown eyes, whose 
tender light softened the sternness of 
the mouth and chin. ‘The thin but 
well curved lips suggested tenacity of 
purpose, a possible hardness, which 
would have repelled, had it not been 
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contradicted by the whole power of 
an unselfish nature. 

With a sigh of regret she shook off 
this rare sin of idleness, rose, set back 
glass and chair at their customary an- 
gles, and walked across to see if all 
was ready in the guest chamber oppo- 
site, where, in spite of open windows 
the atmosphere of a long unused room 
still lingered. The heavy walnut fur- 
niture, even the big bed in the prim 
glory of freshly ironed pillow-shams, 
looked chill and unhomelike. Would 
flowers improve the matter? She 
fetched a bowl of brilliant red wood 
lilies, another of garden flowers, and a 
few of her own books, to break the 
cold level of marble table-tops,—and 
then hurried down at her aunt’s call. 

Aunt Juliana sat knitting crossly, 
while Mrs. Alling tied her bonnet- 
strings and talked to Silas Thompson, 
just come in from the pasture, where 
they were haymaking. 

“Well,” he remarked, mopping his 
wrinkled face with a speckled handker- 
chief, “I dunno as I ever see a heavier 
crop of hay. How’s Josiah?” he went 
on. “I guess his corn ain’t as well 
along as mine; looks pretty healthy, 
but I’m ahead this time.” 

“Seems ter me you folks is. always 
smarter than the rest,” rejoined the 
placid Mrs. Alling, comfortably. “But 
Josiah an’ me, we manage ter worry 
along some way. Now I must trot 
home an’ git supper. I’ve made a 
long call,—but I ain’t seen a mite of 
you, Lucile.” 

“Fixin’ up fer comp’ny, eh, Lucile?” 
said Uncle Silas, with a twinkle in his 
deep-set blue eyes. 

“Guess you'd better fix up some 
yourself, Silas,’ Aunt Juliana inter- 
rupted. “You need it more’n a little.” 

“Think so? I'd an idee city folks 
’ud be glad to see somethin’ diffrent 
from store clo’s; but p’raps if I’m go- 
in’ ter hitch up ’n’ meet the cars, I’d 
better wash up.” 

The New York express came clat- 
tering through the Connecticut woods. 
Its noisy passage by stretches of shady 
woodland or across the streets of dull 


little towns seemed like a dream of 
another long past journey to Emerson 
Buell. The flying landscape had 
changed little since he had started with 
the bright-haired Rowena by his side 
for the untried western world—a 
world they found wofully harder than 
that rural life of which both had been 
so impatient. Was he the same man 
whose restless youth had fretted at the 
dull safety of home, so crudely sure of 
the success which in fact never came? 
How peaceful the country. dullness 
now, after the unresting toil of a noisy 
city life, homeless but for the apology 
of a boarding-house! 

Blandford Centre might have slept 
during the years of his exile, so fa- 
miliar and unchanged were the little 
depot, the store, the white frame- 
houses, and the Orthodox church, 
with its line of horse stalls behind. 
Silas Thompson and his buggy, too, 
looked scarcely a day older and only 
a shade more weather-beaten. 

Surely it was but yesterday that he 
stood in the doorway of the prim par- 
lor, as now, to see Lucile’s gentle face 
and slight figure, strangely youthful 
and unreal against a background of 
dead white wall relieved below by a 
stiff row of haircloth chairs, above by 
cold prints in gaunt black frames. 
No, the past years would not be for- 
gotten; he felt old and world-worn be- 
fore the untroubled eyes that gave so 
frank a welcome. A decade of dif- 
ferent aims and experiences separated 
them; and the constraint made speech 
difficult. It was a relief when Uncle 
Silas came in, with hearty interest in 
his guest’s appetite for supper. 

Chicago boarding houses knew not 
a meal such as this, spread in the 
quaint dining-room. Raspberries and 
cream, flanked by home-made bread 
and yellow butter, surrounded a 
heaped up dish of lobsters, the mere 
sight of which brought back days 


when an idle boy had lingered to play, 


instead of helping with the lobster 
pots, and patient Lucile had borne the 
brunt of Aunt Juliana’s anger. 

Aunt Juliana’s welcome had been 
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short and severe; there was no change 
there, save a certain softening due to 
the feebleness that kept her a prisoner 
in her chintz-cushioned chair and 
forced the reins of government into 
Lucile’s gentle hands. But if no 
longer able to act the bustling hostess, 
her tongue was still a power, and her 
caustic inquiries as to Chicago doings 


* increased Lucile’s nervousness, which 


deepened every time her eyes rested 
upon her old friend. That indifferent, 
tired and commonplace man was so 
utterly unlike the companion of her 
youthful memories! 

For his part, he felt out of place and 
alien from these quiet folks, whose 
simple interests centred round the 
farm work and the village gossip. 
Not only that; Lucile’s tranquillity, the 
peace of a soul untouched by the 
world’s despoiling hand, roused in him 
an irritable sense of unfitness along 
with a feeling of personal grievance. 
He felt that she breathed a purer at- 
mosphere than he could live at ease 
in, and he was sore and angry with 
himself and with her for the gulf be- 
tween them, well as he knew that it 
had never been her act which had 
set them drifting further and further 
apart. 


As the hot July days slipped by, 
Lucile forgot the wraith of past youth, 
which thrust its chilling presence be- 
tween Emerson Buell and her on that 
first night; and a new friendship grew 
up. Their relative positions were some- 
howreversed. He was nolonger a supe- 
rior being, to be respected and de- 
pended upon; on her side it was a 
half maternal and protecting feeling 
which crept imto her heart. Little by 
little Lucile realized that she, staying 
at home, had gone further and lived 
a broader life in her solitude than he 
who had been out fighting on the 
world’s wide battlefield that bitter up- 
hill fight which narrows the whole na- 
ture into the dull channel of business 
routine, where the higher sides of life 
are so often starved. With her ideal 
of manhood, her interest in one who 


fell so far short of any ideal was a 
source of wonder. It was not her 
habit to think much of her own feel- 
ings, yet she knew she was happier 
now than even in that long passed 
time, before her sister had come home 
and taken her friend suddenly and ut- 
terly away. In this new happiness 
her nature expanded, like a flower 
warmed into life by the sun of a tardy 
spring. 

Emerson only half realized the quiet 
power with which Lucile turned the 
shafts of sharp-tongued local critics, 
who had a long standing grudge 
against the acknowledged shiftlessness 
of the Buell family, revived now by 
this new proof of its truth in the fact 
that Emerson Buell had passed ten 
years in Chicago, to come home with- 
out the eclat of success. The com- 
munity had a sufficiently good opinion 
of itself to think a certain meed of 
financial glory only its due from the 
returning native. Yet the neighbor- 
hood did not shirk its social duties on 
this account. His return was the ex- 
citing cause of a series of prim festivi- 
ties, where a spice of gossip was as 
necessary as the supplies of fried 
chicken and hot biscuit to temper the 
austerity of manner produced by an 
atmosphere of best china and second- 
best black silks. 


“Mis’ Trumbull’s dead,” was Silas 
Thompson’s greeting as he took his 
place at supper one night. 

“She’s been a good spell a-dyin’,” 
was Aunt Juliana’s dry comment. 
“This twenty year she’s been given 
over once in six months, ter my cer- 
tain knowledge.” 

“She was in dead earnest this time,” 
Uncle Silas replied. 

“When’s the funeral? ’Tain’t no mat- 
ter ter me, though; I ain’t goin’ ter 
funerals these days.” 

“I guess Lucile’d better go,” said 
Uncle Silas. “Emerson’ll drive you 
over, Lucile. Then he'll have a 
chance ter see the old homestead, and 
the Lord knows who—the hull tribe 
of Buells and Emersons. I shouldn’t 
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be surprised if yer cousin Sabriny were 
there, Lucile.” 

“Emerson ain’t interested in her,” 
interrupted the old lady. “She wa’n’t 
but seven years old when he went off.” 

“Well, she’s a mighty pretty girl 
now, and that’s more ter the purpose, 
—ain’t it, Emerson?” 

“It ud be more ter the purpose, Silas 
Thompson, ef you was ter stop yer 
talk about pretty girls, an’ tell us when 
Mis’ Trumbull’s ter be buried!” 

“Guess it’s Thursday afternoon. I 
declare, I feel sorry for her. There 
ain’t one of her folks cared nothin’ 
about her.” 

Thursday afternoon came, sultry 
and lowering. The team was at the 
door. Aunt Ju and Mrs. Alling 
watched Emerson Buell help Lucile 
in; the lazy horse, shaken into tempo- 
rary activity, jogged soberly away. 

“Dear alive,” said Mrs. Alling, set- 
tling herself comfortably for conversa- 
tion, “seems poetical like ter see them 
two so happy together after all. 
We’ve heard of returnin’ ter first love, 
but I dunno as I ever put much faith 
in it before.” 

“What under the sun are you talk- 
in’ about, Sarah Jane Alling?” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Alling, jerk- 
ing her head in the direction of the 
receding buggy, “you won’t deny Lu- 
cile looks ten years younger than she 
did a while ago. As fer him, it don’t 
take a. genius ter see when a man’s 
gettin’ fond of a girl.” 

“T don’t see no difference in Lucile; 
and I ain’t any idea but what she’s too 
much sense ter take up with that 
critter.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Alling went on reflec- 
tively, “I ain’t goin’ ter deny but what 
Lucile’s out an’ away beyond him in 
everything; but girls are odd critters. 
I dunno but what it’s all right too; 
*tain’t the most superior men always 
make the best husbands.” 

“I tell you one certain fact, Mis’ 
Alling, ef Lucile’s such a fool as that, 
she ain’t goin’ to have one cent of my 
money for him ter fritter away.” 

Mrs. Alling breathed a long sigh. 


“It don’t appear ter me,” she ventured, 
“Lucile’d go against her feelin’s fer 
money,—and after all one’s life’s more 
than money.” The last was a timid 
attempt to assert herself, which shriv- 
elled into nothing before Aunt Ju- 
liana’s hawk-like expression. “But 
like as not it’s just my fancy,” she 
added soothingly, and sharply chang- 
ing the subject continued: “I’d like 
real well to be over ter Mis’ Trum- 
bull’s. I never had no ill feelin’ 
towards her; but Josiah’s that set, he 
wouldn’t hear a word about goin’.” 

“It beats me what Mr. Lamson’ll 
find fittin’ ter say bout Mis’ Trum- 
bull,” grumbled Aunt Juliana. 

“Well, she was a good provider, 
Aunt Juliana; and her salt risin’ bread 
was as good as ever I’d wish t’eat.” 


A great cloud had come over the 
sun; heat brooded about the woods; 
and there was a suspicion of thunder 
in the air. Dolly trotted along the 
dusty road, between fields of ripening 
rye and tall corn, relieved here and 
there by the deep green of a patch of 
tobacco. Now that the hay was all 
carried in, the country roads were 
quiet but for a bird note now and 
again or the whir of a cricket in the 
long grass. Lucile felt nature’s mood 
to be in unison with her own. 
Thoughts vaguely sweet were re- 
flected in the far-off gaze of her eyes. 
Emerson half feared to break a silence 
he felt to be irksome. He looked 
again and again at her face. Had it 
grown more and more lovable, or was 
he only now awakened to the charm 
of its sweet serenity? To-day a faint 
color fluttered in her usually pale 
cheeks, the wind had blown her hair 
into a girlish freedom, and in the 
depths of her eyes shone a new light. 
With a sudden pang he realized that he 
was but a passing guest; another two 
weeks, and this would be over for him. 
An impatient sigh broke from his lips. 

“What is it?” said Lucile, startled 
out of her day dream. 

“Nothing that matters to you. Only 
this is the last of July; and Watrous & 
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Co. can’t do without your humble ser- 
vant a minute later than the fifteenth 
of August.” 

“T’m sorry you can’t have a longer 
vacation.” 

“Oh! it don’t matter. Where’d be 
the good, when one’s got to get back 
to the grindstone after it anyway? 
Life’s a poor show for some folks.” 

Lucile lifted her eyes to his. His 
words jarred on her. By nature and 
habit she had long accepted the bur- 
den of irksome daily duties as a mat- 
ter of course, and made the conscious- 
ness of duty done a substitute for hap- 
piness. 

“I suppose it’s different for a man,” 
she said. “There are hard things in 
everyone’s life.” 

“Don’t preach, Lucile. I know the 
proper doctrine: make the best of 
everything; but I tell you I hate it all. 
You don’t know what it is,” he went 
on fiercely, “to have no one” 

She looked up half frightened by 
this sudden rebellion against the inevi- 
table. “Will it be any good if I write 
and tell you all the home news? I 
wish I could do more.” 

“Lucile, you could, if you would!” 
He leaned forward eagerly. For the 
moment he was only conscious of Lu- 
cile’s loving eyes and the barrenness 
of life alone. The narrow income, the 
impossible. economies, all prudential 
scruples, were forgotten. 

“How can I?” 

She stopped abruptly there as she 
met his glance. The pale roses in her 
cheeks deepened into a hot blush. 

From the cross-road just then came 
the clatter of wheels, and a cheery 
voice called: “Hello! why it’s Lucile 
and Emerson Buell!” The buggy 
came up behind them, and Deacon 
Smith was deep in a series of friendly 
inquiries before Lucile’s blush had 
faded away. She let herself be carried 
on the surface of this stream of neigh- 
borhood gossip, while the deep under- 
current of thought was busy. Emer- 
son relapsed so quickly into his 
customary indifferent manner that she 
could hardly determine whether that 
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half-made confession were not all a 
dream. 

The best room of the Trumbull 
house was already comfortably full 
when Emerson followed Lucile to the 
places indicated to them. An unnatu- 
ral hush pervaded the darkened room. 
Portraits of Washington and Lincoln 
frowned on the assembled company, 
waiting in rigid silence. Now and 
then one woman relaxed sufficiently 
to exchange a furtive whisper with 
her neighbor, and all favored the new- 
comers with an inquisitorial stare. 
There were a few subdued nods and 
smiles for Lucile. 

The sound of wheels proclaimed 
another arrival and the loungers about 
the door separated. Behind a plain 
elderly woman came a tall girl whose 
bright tints gave her the look of a 
tropic bird in this dim and neutral at- 
mosphere. As she paused hesitating, 
a stray ray of sunlight quivering 
through the half closed shutter lent a 
touch of gold to her chestnut hair and 
deepened the rich carnation of her lips 
and cheek. The changing shades of 
pink and green in her dress carried 
out the idea of radiant color which she 
brought with her; the light of her hazel 
eyes was repeated in the golden tints 
of the silk; the curves of her warm and 
youthful face and figure seemed the 
richer in contrast to the straight prim- 
ness of her companion. As she set- 
tled herself in front of Emerson, Lucile 
leaned forward with a whispered greet- 
ing, and the group of men about the 
door parted once more to allow the 
minister to enter. 

Emerson found his attention wan- 
dering from the prayer to the chestnut- 
haired girl in front of him. Appar- 
ently her thoughts were no more ab- 
sorbed in the service than his. Per- 
haps she was not quite unconscious of 
the presence of the stranger behind 
her. A hand went up to smooth out 
the rings of wayward hair oftener than 
necessity demanded, and the frequent 
half turn of the head might have been 
thought to betray her interest in her 
unseen neighbor. 
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With a start Emerson realized that 
there was a general movement about 
him. He too rose mechanically to 
follow the line of sober faces for the 
last look at the dead. The bright girl 
turned away from the rigid face in the 
casket and met Emerson’s admiring 
look with a blush of flattered vanity, 
her eyes wet with the easy tears of 
happy youth. Emerson cast a furtive 
glance back at Lucile. How pale and 
insignificant she looked as she bent 
her pitying eyes on the old face. Out- 
side in the door-yard groups were 
already gathered, chatting cheerfully, 
relieved from the restraint of the 
darkened house. There was a bustle 
of teams being brought round from 
the barn, and a growing hum of neigh- 
borly greetings. The tall beauty came 
gaily up. 

“OQ Cousin Lucile, I haven’t seen 
you for an age. You know I’ve only 
been home two days. Yes, I’ve had 
the loveliest time in Boston. I’ve no 
end to tell you about.” 

“Here is a new cousin, Sabrina— 
Mr. Emerson Buell, from Chicago.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard of Mr. Buell,”— 
and Sabrina’s face took on an expres- 
sion of deeper interest. Emerson’s 
eyes followed her movements and he 
hung on the flow of animated nonsense 
she kept up until her mother was ready 
to go home. Lucile made a silent and 
scarcely noticed third now. Before 
the homeward drive began, she 
realized that this was no longer her 
cousin of the morning. The road 
seemed endless. A pain she hardly 
understood made her breathless to be 
at home andalone. In truth Emerson 
was scarcely conscious of her presence, 
so dazzled was he by the image of 
Sabrina’s glowing beauty. Once or 
twice a vague feeling of shame at his 
attitude towards Lucile faintly stirred 
him, but her outward composure was 
sufficient to reassure a more sensitive 
person than he. He did not guess at 
the fever that was raging beneath her 
placid exterior. 

Lucile was glad to get home and be 
brought back to realities and duties. 


She knelt down by her aunt’s chair 
with unwonted tenderness. 

“Uncle Si’s afraid you’re sick, Aunt 
ju.” 

“I’m well enough ter be left alone; 
that’s all old folks’s fit for.” 

“’m sorry we didn’t get back 
sooner. It wasn’t easy to get away,— 
and I thought Mrs. Alling was here.” 

“Mis’ Alling! I’d as lief be left alone, 
as have a born ijeot fercomp’ny. An’ 
you, I guess you come home right 
straight, with that meandering Emer- 
son Buell! Seems ter me, I wouldn’t 
go on so with any man as ter set all 
the neighbors a-talkin’.” 

“What do you mean, Aunt Juliana?” 

“I mean that ef I was a girl and 
hadn’t more sense than ter take up 
with him, I’d go an’ shet myself up in a 
convent. I tell you one sure thing, 
Lucile Thompson. Ef you take him, 
don’t look for anything I’ve got to 
leave.” 

“I don’t want your money, Aunt 
Juliana. What right have you to say 
such things to me, because someone 
has told you lies?” 

Lucile’s conscience smote her. It 
was not with Aunt Ju she should quar- 
rel; she at least was not fickle. The 
thought of Emerson crushed her; she 
walked to the window for self-control, 
and came back to touch her aunt’s 
shrivelled old hand. 

“I oughtn’t to have spoken so, Aunt 

Ju.” 
’ Little more was said till Lucile was 
about to put out the lamp, when she 
had helped the old lady to bed. Then 
her aunt called her. 

“Look here, Lucile, you needn’t get 
mad. Mis’ Alling, she thinks Emer- 
son Buell wants ter marry you.” 

“Tt isn’t true,” Lucile exclaimed in 
a hard, sharp voice. 

“Look at yer face, as red as a beet! 
If you’re fool enough ter throw yer- 
self away on him, you can just look out 
fer yerself. There never was a Buell 
that amounted to anything, or had an 
ounce of steadfas’ness in his natur’.. I 
pity yer taste, Lucile Thompson.” 

Lucile hated herself. It was the 
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truth of her aunt’s words that hurt. 
Alone that night she fought her battle. 
The tick of the old clock on the stair 
kept tally of the moments when jeal- 
ousy was disarmed by the strength of 
an unselfish nature, only to rise again 
with revived venom at the vision of 
Emerson enchained by Sabrina’s 
beauty, or sink into misery at the re- 
membrance of the happiness of the 
past. 

Dawn was lighting up the sky when 
she was roused from an uneasy slum- 
ber by sounds of suffering. What 
new evil had come? Her bare feet 
crossed to her aunt’s room. Her con- 
science smote her at the sight of the 
drawn face and the eager eyes, terri- 
ble in their speechless appeal. Soon 
the household was aroused to the ex- 
citement that comes in the first hours 
of any calamity. The doctor came, 
looked grave, and gave a guarded ver- 
dict. By noon the neighborhood was 
discussing Mrs. Thompson’s stroke, 
and the chances for and against her 
recovery. 

The endless duties of a sick room 
seemed to put yesterday back into a 
distant past. Lucile hardly saw her 
cousin. At supper Silas Thompson 
looked askance at her face sharpened 
and aged by fatigue and emotion,— 
then at Emerson’s listless, constrained 
attitude. He too had shared Mrs. 
Alling’s suspicions. Now it was evi- 
dent there was something wrong. He 
decided that Lucile was overdone, and 
Emerson sulky because he was left 
alone. But for once Lucile was ob- 
stinate. She could manage the work 
and wait on Aunt Ju too. Kitty 
McCarthy would come in and wash; 
and she didn’t want anyone else. 
Uncle Silas was thrown on his own 
resources, and he solved the difficulty 
by riding over next day to fetch Sa- 
brina Thompson to stay a while. 

A sharp spasm of pain, and shame 
at the pain, shook Lucile as she saw 
Sabrina get out of the buggy. At the 
sight of her, Emerson had started up 
from his lazy attitude under the great 
elms, all interest and renewed life. 


, 
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They came up the garden path to- 
gether, Sabrina’s high-pitched tones 
and light laugh floating up on the still 
air. 

A glitter of mingled satisfaction and 
malice shone in the quick glance Aunt 
Juliana darted at Lucile as she quitted 
the room with Uncle Silas, when they 
had told her Sabrina had come. Lu- 
cile divined its meaning as a tri- 
umphant forecast of the certainty with 
which Emerson’s facile nature would 
fall under the spell of Sabrina’s L-auty. 

Downstairs Sabrina quickly made 
herself at home. Aunt Juliana per- 
emptorily refused her attendance, to 
the surprise of Silas Thompson. He 
said to himself that it was one of her 
cranks to keep Lucile tied to her bed- 
side. At other times Sabrina had been 
a favorite. Aunt Ju was proud of the 
good looks and style at which she 
scoffed. In truth she had _ never 
valued them so highly as she did now. 

As for Lucile’s words about never 
marrying Emerson, her aunt instinc- 
tively put them aside; a long-ago 
tragedy buried in the depths of her 
own memory helped her to interpret 
Lucile’s feverish desire for unceasing 
occupation, and the _ indefinable 
change in her. Aunt Ju set her teeth 
and determined that Lucile should not 
waste herself on Emerson Buell. Si- 
lent, waiting for death, she turned the 
thing over in her mind. It was hard 
to be old and helpless. All the pent- 
up affection of a close nature was given 
secretly to Lucile; and she had but two 
barriers to set between her and this 
threatened danger: first her bit of 
money, second the weapon Silas had 
put in her hand—Sabrina. To think 
of that hoarded store in other hands 
than Lucile’s hurt her; yet the old 
woman had small belief in Emerson’s 
disinterested feelings and a thorough 
conviction of the temptation of money. 

The days went by in monotonous 
quiet. Lucile sat sewing, her aunt as 
silent, the thoughts of each occupied 
with the same subject, both dimly con- 
scious of their hidden antagonism. 
Slowly and painfully Lucile fought her 
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way to a renunciation of the hopes 
which had cheated her heart into a 
glow of unreal happiness. She felt 
the smart of shame and degradation at 
her jealous, wild revolt against Emer- 
son’s admiration for Sabrina. That 
had speedily deepened into a devotion 
too absorbing to be careful about other 
people’s feelings or criticism. 
Sabrina’s attitude to Emerson was 
less plain. She had the girlish habit of 
taking homage as a natural tribute to 
her charms. Whether she returned 
his feeling or not, she was not likely 
to repel the attentions of the only 


young man about the place. The girl 
was ambitious, too. But ideas of 
wealth and poverty are relative. 


Emerson’s narrow means might look 
like competence to a girl brought up 
on a farm where money was the least 
plentiful of commodities, something 
to be used for the luxuries of life and 
hardly considered as a means of satis- 
fying necessary wants. Her experi- 
ence of city life was but the result of a 
distant relative’s chance visit. Struck 
by the girl’s beauty and its incongru- 
ous setting in her mother’s little house, 
Mrs. Townsend had taken her to Bos- 
ton to shine in the more fitting atmos- 
phere of pretty dresses and idle society. 
It was the whim of a good-natured 
woman; now that a new interest had 
stirred Mrs. Townsend’s fancy, Sa- 
brina was dropped back into her old 
place with the addition of a stock of 
fashionable clothes and an unsatisfied 
love of gayety. 


Lucile stood in the shadow of the 
stairs. She saw the kitchen in a flood 
of rosy light that turned Sabrina’s hair 
into a golden aureole. She was doing 
the supper dishes, her pink gingham 
sleeves rolled up over her round white 
arms. She moved briskly to and fro 
with the freedom of youth and happi- 
ness. Lucile checked a sigh as she felt 
the girl’s beauty and the sense of abun- 
dant life and power which she shed 
around her. It was unreasonable to 
rebel; yet she did rebel. 
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Faint whiffs of smoke from Uncle 
Silas’s pipe blew in from the porch. 
Lucile’s bitterness passed as she 
thought of him and of the pale face 
upstairs on which the shadow deep- 
ened day by day. 

Suddenly Emerson’s dark figure 
obscured the sunlight at the door. He 
came in quietly; and before Lucile 
could move or speak he had drawn Sa- 
brina to him. His murmured words 
of love and the look of passion.in his 
face held Lucile a chained although an 
unwilling, as she was an unnoticed, wit- 
ness. How had she dared fancy him 
her lover—dared mistake the pale af- 
fection he showed towards her for this 
which was so different? Yet it was 
hard. Why should it be withheld 
from her? Sabrina did not care as she 
did. 

The lovers passed out into the sweet 
evening. Lucile went wearily back to 
her post. 

“Well, Lucile, I dunno as you'll be 
as surprised as I be.” Uncle Silas 
paused and let his eyes wander to the 
waving rye beyond the garden fence. 
“;merson and Sabriny’s made up their 
minds ter git married!” 

“Why, Uncle Si, where were your 
eyes? I could have told you what 
was going to happen days ago.” 

“Well, it beats me,” said Uncle Silas 
reflectively, but with a side glance at 
Lucile. “He’s a good fifteen year 
older’n her. She’s a handsome little 
critter,—but how’s he goin’ ter keep 
a wife of that sort?” 

Lucile muttered some commonplace 
as to his knowing his means best. 

“It’s her face, I s’pose. What the 
mischief does he want ter git married 
fer, unless it was some good capable 
woman with a bit of money?” 

“Sabrina’s capable, Uncle Silas.” 

“Oh, she can wash dishes an’ cook 
a biled dinner; but how’s it goin’ ter 
be in Chicago? She thinks she’s go- 
in’ ter be a society lady like them down 
to Boston. She ain’t got no more 
solid sense ter build on than her father 
had. But ’tain’t any affair o’ mine. 
Folks must settle their own business.” 
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He turned on his heel towards the 
barn. 

Lucile went into the house. That 
chapter in her life was closed irrevo- 
cably. But a sudden thought flashed 
across her mind: What if Emerson 
were to owe some of his happiness to 
her, whose love was so despised? Sa- 
brina was not made for the discipline 
of poverty; she would harden under it, 
and sink into the aimless life of a dis- 
appointed woman, a drag upon her 
husband. And he—how passionately 
Lucile felt his limitations!—he, too, 
would grow coarse and indifferent, the 
friction of a sordid home and unpro- 
gressive business daily wearing away 
what finer points of character he had. 

“Uncle Si,” she said to that worthy 
man the next day, “it'll be better not to 
worry Aunt Juliana about that— 
about Sabrina. She don’t like Emer- 
son.” 

But could she herself take her 
aunt’s money at the cost of what her 
aunt demanded? A hateful promise 
it seemed—false, because she could 
only give it now that she knew it could 
never be acted upon. ‘The doctor for- 
bade the hope that the old woman 
might recover. Lucile knew that one 
word of Emerson and Sabrina’s plans 
would settlethe matter beyond her help. 
Yet she could not say that word. So 
long as she refused to humble her 
pride, there was the chance that her 
aunt would leave it all to Sabrina. 
She knew instinctively that her aunt 
had calculated on Sabrina’s fascination 
to detach Emerson from herself, 
though the old lady’s intense dislike to 
him blinded her to the possibility of his 
pleasing the girl’s fancy i: turn. She 
expected Sabrina to amuse herself and 
then throw him over. Weary with her 
miserable problem, Lucile sank into 
troubled sleep, to wake and face an- 
other day of irresolution and pain. 


“Ain’t Silas took any word ter Mr. 
Dean, Lucile?” 

Lucile started at the sudden ques- 
tion put with all her aunt’s old abrupt 
decision, despite her weakness. 
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“I don’t know, Aunt Ju.” 

“I guess you don’t want ter know. 
You jest go out ter the barn an’ tell 
him ter hitch up right away. I’m a 
goin’ to hev my affairs settled up.” 

“Don’t you feel as well to-day?” Lu- 
cile put the question timidly as she laid 
aside her work. 

“Well!” The sick woman gave a 
short, hard laugh. “I dunno’s you’d 
care, anyway, Lucile Thompson.” 

“O Aunt Ju, it’s all wrong; you 
don’t understand.” 

“Oh, I understand fast enough. 
You go and tell Silas.” 

When the noise of Silas Thompson’s 
departure died away, the invalid sank 
into a long silence, broken only by the 
faint rustle of Lucile’s work. At 
length she rose to prepare her aunt 
for the lawyer’s visit. As she turned 
to set down a cup, the old woman’s 
withered hand clutched at her sleeve. 

“Lucile, you ain’t goin’ ter be obsti- 
nate! That money’s fer you. You 
won’t let that triflin’ Emerson come 
between us at the last?” 

There was both coercion and appeal 
in her voice. The girl’s heart answered 
to the half expressed tenderness. 

“Dear Aunt Ju, won’t you under- 
stand? There’s no need of a silly 
promise. I’m a born old maid,” she 
added with the ghost of a laugh. 

“Oh! if that’s it you needn’t be so 
scared ter tell me you’d never marry 
Emerson Buell.” 

“I can’t, Aunt Ju.” There were 
tears in Lucile’s voice. “I can’t prom- 
ise to refuse what will never be mine 
to take.” 

The old woman’s anger rose. “I tell 
vou one thing you can’t do, Lucile 
Thompson, you can’t fool me. I 
s’pose you’re goin’ to wait tell [’'m 
gone—it won’t be a great while— 
so’s you can hev him and the money 
I’ve slaved for too. I dunno what you 
call it; I call it mighty like lyin’— 
an’ I brought you up honest.” 

Lucile’s cheeks flamed. “Emerson 
Buell hasn’t a thought of me, or of 
your money, Aunt Ju. And I don’t 
want your money either, and I can’t 
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talk about it. Leave it to anybody 
you want.” 

“I never supposed I’d have ter feel 
Sabriny was more ter me than you. 
At any rate, she’d have more proper 
pride than ter throw herself away.” 

Lucile turned to the window to hide 
her face. 

Uncle Silas ushered Mr. Dean into 
the room with a solemnity befitting the 
occasion, and the few preliminaries 
were quickly disposed of. Aunt Ju- 
liana hesitated long to name the lega- 
tee. She looked wistfully at Lucile, 
but Sabrina’s name was _ inserted, 
and the two hired men _ were 
fetched in to witness the signature. 

Mrs. Alling ran in the next morning, 
installed herself as nurse, and ordered 
Lucile to rest. 

“But Mrs. Alling, I must be here 
when she rouses up again.” 

Mrs. Alling shook her head doubt- 
fully. “I d’know,—it don’t seem like- 
ly she’s goin’ ter know anything ag’in.” 

“Oh, you can’t think that; she’s been 
so before.” 

Mrs. Alling’s kindness prevailed and 
Lucile only begged to be called if 
there were a change. Left alone, 
Mrs. Alling settled herself in a rocker 
which commanded at once a view of 
the road and of the bed. The 
sick woman had ceased her plucking 
at the sheet, and lay so still that at 
length the watcher crossed on tiptoe 
to listen for her breath. It came fee- 
bly, but with the regularity of natural 
sleep; and Mrs. Alling returned to her 
chair, pondering on the toughness of 
the Thompson constitution. A curt 
question from the bed startled her. 

“Where’s Lucile?” 

She went over to the bed. “Why, 
she was tired out, and I jest packed 
her off ter git rested. She didn’t want 
ter leave you, but I said I’d fetch her 
soon’s you was awake.” 

“T don’t want her.” 

The sharp, ungracious tone jarred 
on Mrs. Alling. “Why, Mis’ Thomp- 
son!” 

“T tell you I’m done with her, an’ I 
don’t want no talk about it.” 


Mrs. Alling was silent. She de- 
voted herself to feeding her patient, 
who, propped up on the pillows, mut- 
tered to herself and glared at her com- 
panion’s puzzled face. 

“Sarah Jane Alling,” at last she 
broke out, “I guess you think Lucile’s 
a saint, an’ I’m a cranky old woman 
not equil t’ appreciatin’ her.” She 
stopped for breath, and then added em- 
phatically: “That’s all folks know.” 

Mrs. Alling’s mild voice interposed. 
“?*Tain’t in Lucile to be anyways but 
kind an’ good.” 

“Kind—and—good! There’s jest 
—one thing—’s I wanted her ter do,— 
an’ she’s too set ter do it. She'll do— 
anything—’cept the one think I arsk 
her. If I thought there was a girl in 
creation as hed too much sense ter run 
after such a feller, twas Lucile.” 

“Land sakes, Mis’ Thompson, Lu- 
cile ain’t had no time fer fellers sence 
you’ve been sick. I ain’t seen her 
speak t’ a man, less it’s Silas or Emer- 
son Buell.” 

The old woman clutched at the bed- 
clothes. “Emerson Buell! I wish ter 
the Lord he’d stayed where he be- 
longed!” 

“But fer mercy’s sake, Mis’ Thomp- 
son, what’s he got ter do with Lucile 
an’ you?” 

The excited tones had roused Lu- 
cile; she stepped into the room and 
made a hasty move forward. 

Mrs. Alling’s broad back © was 
towards her as she went on: “Ain’t 
Lucile told you? He’s goin’ ter git 
married ter Sabriny.” 

She stepped back in dismay, terrified 
by the expression on the old woman’s 
face, and she saw Lucile, with fear, 
regret and helplessness in her eyes. 

“Lucile— Lucile —you lied fer” 
Rage, pain and defeat were in the old 
woman’s hoarse cry. 

The words died into an inarticulate 
muttering, the mouth worked in a 
fruitless effort for words, the look of 
futile agony froze into a dumb horror, 
as the light of consciousness faded, 
while Lucile, shaking with sobs, 
dropped by the bedside. 
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O city 
in the 
United 

States is at the 
present time 
making greater 
/, preparations 






a for the future 

a than the city 

of Providence. 

Her citizens believe that she is 
destined to occupy an_ important 


place in the development of the na- 
tion during the coming years, and 
they have shown their faith by in- 
augurating a comprehensive series 
of both public and private improve- 
ments, which will put the city in the 
very front rank of 
American munici- 
palities. 

The story of the 
founding of Provi- 
dence combines 
many elements of 
the highest human 
interest. The 
unique and strong 
character of 
Roger Williams, 
his. varied career, 
his philosophy, 
and the substan- 
tially new experi- 
ment in govern- 
ment which he in- 
augurated and 
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successfully carried out, all unite 
to make the work which he and his 
associates performed of more impor- 
tance than the size of the colony they 
formed would otherwise give it. 
About the first of May, 1636, Will- 
iams, after fleeing through the forest 
from the persecutions of the Massa- 
chusetts colony, was joined by Will- 
iam Harris, John Smith, Joshua Verin, 
Thomas Angell and Francis Wickes, 
and a settlement was begun on the 
east bank of the Seekonk river, within 
the present limits of East Providence. 
Finding, however, that the settlement 
was within the boundsof the Plymouth 
colony, Williams and his five associates 
early in June embarked in a canoe and 
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paddled down the Seekonk, through 
the broad tidal basin now the harbor, 
past the two headlands of India and 
Fox Point, and proceeded up the 
“creat salt river,” as they at first called 
the Providence river, until they reached 
a beautiful and spacious cove into 
which two clear rivers flowed. On the 
northeast shore of this cove, at the 
mouth of one of the rivers, they picked 
out a spot close by a running spring, 
for a settlement. Williams, in grati- 
tude fi -“God’s Merciful Providence,” 
and in recognition, as he believed, of 
divine guidance, named the settlement 
“Providence.” On their way down 
the Seekonk, they are said to have 
been hailed by an Indian from a rock 
on the west bank, with the words, 
“What cheer, Netop?” and to have 
held a parley with this Indian. The 
rock on the Seekonk has always been 


* The illustrations used in this article are from photos by 
Leander Baker, Providence. 


known as “What Cheer,” while the 
city’s seal embodies a representation of 
this legendary event. 

Roger Williams bought, at the time 
of the settlement— it is supposed by a 
verbal bargain from Canonicus and 
Miantonomi, the two chief sachems 
of the Narragansetts—the land which 
now forms the city’s territory. This 
purchase was confirmed by a deed 
signed by the two chiefs, March 24, 
1637, which deed also gave rights to 
considerable sections of the adjoining 
regions; a memorandum to this deed, 
dated March 9, 1639, and acknowl- 
edged by Miantonomi, confirmed the 
previous grant and gave the use of the 
territory “up the streams of Paw- 
tucket and Pawtuxet without limit,” 
“for our use of cattle.” This language 
could be interpreted to embrace prac- 
tically the whole northern portion of 
the present state of Rhode Island; and 
that was the interpretation put upon 
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it subsequently. Roger Williams be- 
came practically by this deed the sole 
owner of the territory. In his own 
language, in a letter to the town, many 


years later, referring to Providence 
and Pawtuxet, he says: “They were 


mine own as truly as any man’s 
upon his back.” He, 
veyed, October 8, 
associates for 
rights in the 
Twenty-three 


coat 
however, con- 
1638, to twelve 
the sum of £30, equal 
territory with himself. 
years later, December 
20, 1661, he confirmed this convey- 
ance in a more formal document, 
which gave a detailed history of the 
circumstances; and this was also 
signed by his wife. The original deed 
from the Indian chiefs, which is still 
in existence in a much mutilated con- 
dition, together with the deeds from 
Roger Williams, constitute the foun- 
dation of all land titles in Providence 
Plantations. 

The first settlers built their houses 
on the east side of the river, where 
each proprietor was allotted a long 
narrow “home lot” extending from 
the river up to what is now Hope 
Street. Besides this, each was given 
six acres of outlying land; and all had 





AND THE SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


equal rights in the general estate. At 
first each new arrival, on the payment 
of a small sum, was admitted a pro- 
prietor. Beginning with the thirteen 
original owners, the number was thus 
increased until there were 101 “pro- 
prietors,” the majority of whom had 
“equal fellowship of vote”; but some 
were admitted as 25-acre or quarter- 
right purchasers, and these latter, as 
appears by a record of 1646, did not 
have any vote in town affairs until they 
were received as freemen. Landless 
men were also received as townsmen, 
but were not “freemen.” Subse- 
quently by purchase from some of the 
proprietors other citizens acquired 
land, without, however, obtaining any 
interest in the common land. This 
condition led to disagreement in the 
town meetings between proprietors 
and non-proprietors and resulted in 
the organization of the proprietors as 
a separate body in 1717. In fact, they 
formed a land corporation which is 
still said to have a legal existence. 


Tracts of land were divided into 101 
parcels among the representatives in 
1718 and 1724, and were receipted for 
in the namesof theoriginal proprietors. 
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Unfriendly criticsof Roger Williams 
have endeavored to show that the 
effect of his policy of freedom of con- 
science and the separation of church 
and state was not well adapted to 
promote the progress of such commu- 
nities as the first English colonies. 
Such critics point to the fact that 
Rhode Island drifted behind her 
neighbors in education, that she pro- 
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duced no literature, and in general 
occupied a lower plane in culture. 
It remains to be proved that these re- 
sults were due to the grand policy of 
the founder. That policy was pro- 
ductive of good, directly and indi- 
rectly. People of all religious opin- 
ions found a place of refuge at 
Providence, and many desirable citi- 
zens were thereby attracted, among 
whom were Quakers, Jews, Hugue- 
nots and advocates of all religious 
opinions. 

The true cause of the retarded de- 
velopment lies in another direction. 
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The early history of Providence con- 
sists mainly of disputes about land 
titles, either among the settlers them- 
selves or between them and the neigh- 
boring colonies, and as a result undue 
importance was doubtless placed on 
land ownership as a qualification for 


citizenship. As early as 1662 a 
“freeman” was defined to be a land- 
owner, and only freemen could 


vote. The amount of freehold nec- 
essary to constitute any male citizen a 
“freeman” was changed by law from 
time to time, until in 1798 it was fixed 
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MADE BY HENRY HUDSON KITSON. 


at one hundred and thirty-four dollars 
or an annual rental of seven dollars. 
Such it still remains, although it may 
be a personal as well as a landed 
estate; and men without land or prop- 
erty have at the present time a very 
much abridged right of suffrage in 
Rhode Island. 

Without doubt the narrowing ef- 
fect of the landowners’ exclusive 
domination has been _ responsible 
for preventing the full development 
which the great freedom in mat- 
ters of religion and of opinion 
would otherwise have made possible. 

In March, 1676, during King 
Philip’s war the Indians burned the 
town of Providence; but by the 
following August 
it was rebuilt with 
larger houses, new 
streets were laid 
out and other im- 
provements made. 
Yet up to the time 
of the Revolution, 
Providence was 
a comparatively 
small place. It 
increased in popu- 
lation slowly. 
Farming and fish- 
ing were at first 
the chief occupa- 
tions, but after 
1663 commerce de- 


veloped, the prin- THE 
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cipal export being timber. With the 
opening of the eighteenth century, a 
still greater increase took place, and 
for twenty years preceding 1708 the 
shipping increased fourfold, and in the 
years preceding the Revolution over 
fifty vessels were owned in the port. 
The population at that time was less 
than 5,000. Among the chief mer- 
chants, at this period, were the Brown 
brothers, the Hopkins brothers, with 
Captain Esek as chief manager, Sam- 
uel Nightingale, and John Updike. 
The Revolutionary war seriously 
interfered with trade; but after the 
peace of 1783 there was a notable 
revival, and a large foreign commerce 
was built up by Brown and _ Ives, 
Samuel Butler & Co., Edward Car- 
rington, the Nightingales, Russells 
and others; and the foundation of the 
wealth of many of the leading families 
of the city was then laid. 

The destiny of Providence was 
materially affected through the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture by 
Samuel Slater at Pawtucket in 1791. 
As this industry spread, Providence 
increased in proportion, and from the 
first it was the depot of supplies, the 
counting-house and the industrial 
centre of a manufacturing district 
which has been increasing in size and 
importance ever since. While cotton 
has always maintained the lead, other 
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important industries have grown to 
large proportions. Some of them, 
such as the manufactures of engines, 
mill supplies and machinery, were ren- 
dered necessary by the extension of 
the chief industry; and others, like the 
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a city, with Samuel W. Bridgham as 
its first mayor. 

The railroad era began for Provi- 
dence in June, 1835, when the Boston 
and Providence road was opened. 
Then followed the line to Stonington 
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manufactures of woolens, locomotives, 
files, jewelry, silver ware, screws and 
many minor industries, were attracted 
sympathetically, it might be said, be- 
cause of the facilities already created. 
In this manner a community with a 
great diversity of industry developed 
in a steady and uniform way for the 
first half of the century. The com- 
merce of the port began to decline 
about the end of the first quarter of the 
century, partly because the merchants 
found they could obtain a larger re- 
turn from manufacturing. At the 
beginning of the century, the popula- 
tion was only 7,614; but in 1830 it 
had increased to 16,836. In June, 
1832, Providence began its career as 


in 1837, and the road to Worcester in 
1847; and in 1848 these three roads 
began using conjointly the present 
passenger station. By 1850 the rail- 
roads had exerted such a marked in- 
fluence that the city had more than 
doubled in population as compared 
with 1830. Other roads soon _fol- 
lowed. The line to Hartford was built 
in 1852; the Warren & Bristol along 
the east shore of the bay in 1854; the 
Fall River & Warren in 1860; and 
since then other lines have been con- 
structed, until now the city has six main 
lines besides numerous branches, reach- 
ing to every part of the state and radi- 
ating in all directions, so thatevery part 
of the country can be reached directly. 
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THE DYER MEMORIAL, MADE BY HENRY HUDSON KITSON, 


Up to the period of the war of the 
Rebellion, Providence was a rather 
slow going town, content to pursue 
somewhat old-fashioned methods in 
the management of its affairs. The 
spirit of a new life was, however, stir- 
ring within its veins; and little by little 
the ancient conservatism was over- 
come. One of the first steps in this 
direction was the substitution, in 1854, 
of a paid fire department for the old 
volunteer system; and shortly after an 
agitation for a public supply of water 
was begun, but was not successful in 
its object for many years. 

After the distracting years of the 
civil war, a new impetus was given to 
all projects for improvement. With 
the advent of the desire for the con- 
veniences of modern city life, Provi- 
dence was fortunate in possessing a 
citizen who, by his genius for .dmin- 
istration, his strong and genial char- 
acter, his ability to live down opposi- 
tion, and his intense public spirit, was 
chiefly instrumental in conducting all 
the new enterprises to a_ successful 


conclusion. This man was Thomas 
Arthur Doyle, who became mayor of 
the city in June, 1864, and held the 
office continuously from that time un- 
til January, 1881, with the exception 
of the year 1869. He again assumed 
the office in January, 1884, and contin- 
ued the chief officer of the city until 
his death, June 9, 1886. He practi- 

ily reorganized the city. During his 
fist year the police department was 
put on an efficient basis; the fire alarm 
signal system was introduced in 
December, 1870; a city water supply 
from the Pawtuxet river was put into 
operation on Thanksgiving day, 1871; 
a comprehensive system of sewerage 
was begun in 1872—with the great 
defect, however, that the main sewers 
all emptied into the river and harbor. 
During these years the school system 
was greatly improved, and the major- 
ity of the schoolhouses now in use in 
Providence were erected; the most 
stately and expensive of these, the 
high school, was built in 1878, at a 
cost of $200,000. Another monument 





to Mayor Doyle’s administrative abil- 
ity is the city hall, completed in 1878 
at a cost of over a million dollars. 
While in public affairs progress was 
thus being made, the city in its chief 
business streets was gradually meta- 
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morphosed. Old frame structures 
were giving way before brick and 
stone buildings, new streets were laid 
out, industry increased, clubs were 
organized, and Providence more and 
more took on all the features of highly 
developed city life. When Mr. Doyle 
began his career as mayor the 
population was only 54,000; when 
he died, it was 120,000. 

The geographical posi- 
tion of Providence is such 
as naturally makes it the 
converging point for the 
surrounding country. It 
lies at the head of naviga- 
tion on Narragansett 
Bay, thirty miles from 
the ocean. The business 
section is at the conflu- 
ence of two small rivers, 
the Mosshasuck and the 
Woonasquatucket, with 
the tidal waters of Provi- 
dence river; but the city 
extends miles in all direc- 
tions from this centre, 
covering on the east a 
high ridge between the 
Providence river and the 
Seekonk, the tidal estuary 
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of the Blackstone river; on the north 
and northwest spreading out over the 
low hills which rise from the union of 
the rivers; while to the west and south 
the main bulk of the city now stretches. 
A short distance below the city line, 
on the south, the Pawtuxet river 
flows into Narragansett Bay. The 
valleys of these four rivers, the 
Mosshasuck, the Woonasquatuc- 
ket, the Pawtuxet and the Black- 
stone, are dotted with a continuous 
succession of manufacturing cities, 
towns and villages, engaged in the 
cotton, woolen and other manu- 
factures, and as every valley, as 
well as each shore of the bay, has 
its railroad, all these places are in 
close communication with Provi- 
dence, their shipping point and 
base of operations. 

For eight or ten miles south- 
ward from the city, Narragansett 
Bay forms a broad tidal estuary 
known as_ the Providence river, 
which, at first a narrow stream 
receiving the waters of the two small 
rivers, then enlarging at the end of 
Providence Neck into the — spa- 
cious harbor by uniting with the See- 
konk, gradually widens until it reaches 
the main portion of the bay. The 
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shores on both sides are dotted with 
summer resorts, club houses and resi- 
dences, and every part is within easy 
distance of the city either by rail or by 
steamer, so that the pieasures of the 
shore and water, chief of which is 
the clambake, can readily be en- 
joyed. The configuration of the 
country, the proximity of the tidal 
water and the enclosed character of 
the bay result in giving Providence 
most advantageous climatic condi- 
tions. Since about 1865 the popu- 
larity of the shore places on the 
Pr.tence river has constantly 
increased. These places are now 
the chief attractions in the summer, 
constituting a centre of summer 
travel, attracting much trade and 
many visitors. 

As far back as the early seven- 
ties the question of better railroad 
facilities began to be agitated. Va- 
rious plans were proposed, and for 
years the discussion was carried on 
incessantly and at times acrimoni- 
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ously by press and people. In De- 
cember, 1888, a plan formulated 
by a commission of three engi- 


neers, appointed by Mayor Rob- 
bins, was adopted by the city council. 
Although this plan did not prove ac- 
ceptable to the railroad, its adoption 
paved the way for negotiations which 
eventually resulted in a beginning. of 
the solution of the problem. The en- 
gineers’ plan provided for the location 
of the new passenger station on the 
north side of the cove near the old 
state prison. Asa substitute, in June, 
1889, the Old Colony, the New York, 
Providence & Boston, and the Provi- 
dence & Springfield railroad corpora- 
tions proposed a plan, locating the sta- 
tion in the centre of the cove, and pro- 
viding for overhead tracks with wide 
streets underneath. 

An agreement was entered into 
between the railroads and the city 
early in November, 1880, to the effect 
that certain land belonging to the city 
was to be exchanged for the land be- 
longing to the railroad, on which the 
old station and its approaches now 
stand; and the railroads agreed to 
build the new station and approaches 
and all bridges over existing high- 
ways at their own expense, while the 
city was to build the new highways 
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and bridges in connection with 
them. The first important work nec- 
essary to carry out this agreement was 
the filling of the cove basin. 

The cove was originally a beautiful 
sheet of water in the centre of the city 
with two fresh-water rivers flowing 
into it from one side, while the tide of 
Narragansett Bay made up into it 
from the other. In early times it 
formed an inner harbor. As the town 
grew, its shores were the favorite re- 
sort of the citizens, and the youths 
utilized its placid surface for their 
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boats and bathed in its waters. Grad- 
ually, however, its limits were con- 
tracted by the filling of the shallows, 
and with the advent of the railroads, 
it was very much more contracted in 
area. When the Union Passenger 
Station was built, in 1848, a wall was 
partially constructed around the cove, 
and eventually the basin was wholly 
enclosed in the form of a circle, with 
an eighty-foot parkway about a mile 
in circumference running around it. 
This was known as the cove promen- 
ade, and with its trees and grass was, 
before the civil war and for some years 
after, a popular park with the citizens. 
With the growth of the city, however, 
the basin became very foul, partly from 
the waste material from the factories 
brought down by the rivers and partly 
from the inflowing of the city sewage 
into the rivers and tide water, and 
the promenade, instead of remaining 
a desirable lounging place, became 
a locality to be avoided. It be- 
came evident that only by surren- 
dering the old park and basin could 
the railroad improvements be secured. 
The standing and influence of some 
of the opponents of this measure ren- 
dered legal precautions necessary be- 
fore any steps were taken; and an act 
was secured from the state legislature 
in 1888, empowering the city to fill 
the basin, build channels with retain- 
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ing walls through it for the two rivers, 
and to borrow $450,000 for these pur- 
poses. The work was begun in 1888, 
and the extensive area was filled by 
the fall of 1892, while the massive 
walls forming the river channels were 
then completed. 

Since 1892 the surface of the new 
land has been a scene of great activity. 
The city has built three main streets 
across it, all run- 
ning under therail- 
road_ tracks, be- 
sides two other 
side streets in the 
rear of the station, 
and has changed 
and straightened 
other avenues in 
the vicinity be- 
yond the cove 
limits. The main 
avenue, Francis 
street, is 100 feet 
wide and runs di- 
rectly under the 
centre of the sta- 
tion. “aspee street 
runs under the 
tracks at the west 
end of the station, 
and Promenade 
street which is on rHE 
the east bank of 
the Woonasquatucket river, runs 
under the tracks at the east end. A 
bridge has been built carrying Francis 
street over the Woonasquatucket, and 
one is in course of construction for 
Promenade streetoverthe Mosshasuck 
river. Upto October 1, 1894, the cost 
to the city of filling the cove and build- 
ing the streets and bridges has been 
$450,000. The city received from the 
railroads, in January, 1894, for the 
difference in value of the land ex- 
changed, according to the original 
agreement in 1888, the sum of $477,- 
705; and there is still due from the rail- 
roads $525,000. 

Some delay was occasioned by the 
railroad consolidations, which, how- 
ever, simplified the situation by bring- 
ing in One corporation as owner. As 


, 


a result of the study of the conditions 
by the engineers the original plans were 
changed in respect to the details of the 
station and tracks, but the location, 
streets and approaches were left as 
proposed in 1889, and these changes 
were approved by the city council 
March 20, 1894. Up to the end 
of 1895 about $1,500,000 had been 
spent on the railroad operations in 
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the cove area, Qn foundations, walls 
and bridges. 

Immediately after the railroads’ plan 
was accepted, in 1889, the railroads 
began work on their approaches. The 
road beds were greatly widened to pro- 
vide for more tracks. Much exca- 
vating had to be done, and mas- 
sive retaining walls were built to hold 
back the steep sand hills. Grades 
were changed and new highway 
bridges built. All grade crossings 
will eventually be abolished. The 
wide bridges for the tracks and 
platforms, extending entirely across 
the fcimer area of the cove and span- 
ning the new channel of the Woonas- 
quatucket river and the three new 
streets were completed by the fall of 
1895. They are constructed of steel, 
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on massive foundations of granite. 
These bridges will carry twelve tracks, 
four through tracks in the centre and 
eight local tracks. Passengers can 
reach and leave many trains without 
crossing tracks; and in order to obvi- 
ate crossing in the case of the through 
lines, a system of subways with in- 
clined planes instead of stairs has been 
planned, which will also give access 
to the platforms from Francis street. 

The station as now planned has 
more an appearance of solidity than of 
architectural beauty. It is to be con- 
structed of light brick and terra cotta, 
and will consist of a range of con- 
nected structures. The central build- 
ing, directly over Francis Street, is to 
be 220 feet long, two stories in height, 
with a broad square tower in the cen- 
tre of the front; this tower with a 
facade of the triumphal arch order will 
serve for the main entrance, having a 
clock beneath the keystone. At either 
end of this building, open vestibules 
with pillars, will extend for fifty-six 
feet, affording access either to the sub- 
ways, the various departments, or the 
platforms. These vestibules lead to 
two square structures, each two 
stories in height and eighty-four feet 


long, to be used respectively as a 
restaurant and baggage room. 
The total frontage is to be five 
hundred feet. At either end oi the 
station, and separated from it by a 
distance of about sixty feet, will be 
two massive buildings, each about 
one hundred feet square and four 
stories in height. The one at the 
east end will be used by the ex- 
press company, and the one at the 
west for the railroad company’s 
offices. The interior arrange- 
ments of the station are excellent. 
The main waiting room in the 
central building is to be sixty by 
two hundred and eighteen feet, 
twenty-three feet high, and will 
overlook the new public grounds 
to take the place of the present 
station. The platform between 
the station and the tracks will be 
four hundred by seventy-five feet, 
and will certainly afford ample room 
for the largest crowd. The heavy 
granite walls for the foundations of 
these structures are now well under 
way, but the work on the building will 
probably not be begun before the 
spring of 1896. 

The three streets across the cove 
cannot be utilized fully while the pres- 
ent tracks remain, which will be until 
the new station is ready for use. 
These streets will bring Smith’s Hill 
and the northwest section of the city 
practically from half a mile to a mile 
nearer the centre of the city by afford- 
ing access in a straight line instead of 
by a wide circuit. Under the station 
Francis Street is one hundred feet 
wide. On either side of it will be two 
roadways leading up to the front of 
the station from Exchange Place; they 
will be seventy feet wide, with sloping, 
grassy banks between them and Fran- 
cis Street. Along the front of the sta- 
tion will be an eighty-foot avenue, 
which at the east will connect with a 
thoroughfare leading to the bridges 
at the end of Exchange Place. This 
street, at the main entrance to the sta- 
tion, will be covered by an iron and 
glass roof, sixty by one hundred feet. 
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The new station will be about six 
hundred feet northwest of the present 
one, and this broad space will be made 
into parkways. 

Among the most important railroad 
improvements are the new freight 
yards. It is hardly possible to 
conceive of more ample freight facili- 
ties. A freight-yard whose impor- 
tance will gradually increase is one of 
four acres extending from Eddy Street 
to the Providence river, a short dis- 
tance south of the Point Street 
bridge; it is the present terminus of the 
Harbor Junction Branch, which runs 
along the east side of the harbor. 
While the railroads were widening 
their approaches, they also secured in 
the north part of the city, at the base of 
Smith’s Hill, about twenty acres on 
the west side of the tracks, and here 
have built round houses, coal sheds 
and storage tracks and sheds for cars. 

One of the most important of the 
recent improvements has been the re- 
building of bridges in the central part 
of the city, which has been done in a 
most thorough and admirable manner, 
at a cost of about $250,000. 

Ever since the firstisystem of sewers 
was put in operation|in 1872, the evil 
effects of using the tlivers as recepta- 
cles has been constantly becoming 
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The system provided for main 
sewers along the lines of natural drain- 
age to follow the river valleys. All 
the lateral sewers were to flow into 
these main or “intercepting” sewers, 
and they in turn were to convey crude 
sewage to Field’s Point at the mouth 
of the harbor, two miles and a half 
from the centre of the city. The in- 
tercepting sewers are very large, 
ranging from four to nine feet in diam- 
eter, and are nearly completed. The 
sewage from a large part of the west 
side is drained through the main sewer 
traversing the Elmwood district, and 
reaches Field’s Point by gravity. The 
other principal intercepting sewer is 
under Allen’s Avenue, on the west side 
of the harbor, and into it the greater 
part of the city’s sewage will flow. It 
will receive the sewage from the east 
side through an inverted siphon, four 
feet in diameter, under the river at 
India Point. 

As the further end of this great 
trunk sewer, in order to provide for 
sufficient grade to allow of the flow 
of the sewage, will be more than 
seventeen feet below mean high water, 
it will be necessary to pumpits contents 
to a sufficient height to flow into the 
receiving basin and precipitation tanks. 





more apparent. The problem of 
how to remedy the evil became a 
burning public question. The first 
step in its solution was taken when 
the city council in 1884, sent 
Samuel M. Grey, ther} city engineer, 
and his assistant, Charles H. Swan, 
to Europe, to investigate methods 
of disposing of sewage. Mr. Grey 
presented a voluminqus report, and 





proposed a comprthensive plan 











that would meet thd requirements 

of a population of 300,000. In 1886, 

at the request of the; city council, the 
American Society oj Civil Engineers 
appointed three engineers of high 
standing to examine this plan, and 
they decided in favpr of the system 
proposed, recommending the disposal 
of the sewage by cliemical precipita- 
tion at Field’s Point 
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A pumping station for this purpose is 
now in course ofconstruction at Field’s 
Point, overlooking Old Maid’s Cove. 
Until this building is completed the 
improved sewerage system in its en- 
tirety cannot be put into operation. 
Although the excavations for the pre- 
cipitation tanks and the huge under- 
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ground passageways across its 
area leading out to tide water 
have been in existence at Field’s 
Point since 1892, nothing has 
been done since then to build 
the tank or put the precipitation 
disposal scheme into execution. 
Instead, the crude sewage now 
flows into tide water at the 
extremity of the Point; and when 
the pumping station with its 
three engines begins work, as is 
expected early in 18096, the 
amount of crude sewage thrown 
into the bay will be more than 
three times the amount at pres- 
ent. It is to be feared that this 
will result in a wholesale pollu- 
tion of the shores, and be a nulli- 
fication of the original design of 
the improved sewerage system. 
The precipitation portion of the 
plan ought to be put into opera- 
tion at once. Otherwise the 
beautiful shores below Provi- 
dence may _ be _ irretrievably 
ruined, their desirability for resi- 
dences impaired, and the sum- 
mer shore business which brings 
so much trade to the city, may be 
disastrously crippled. At pres- 
ent the river along the upper city 
wharves is little better than a 
cesspool. This condition is 
greatly intensified by the manu- 
facturers’ waste brought down 
by the rivers, but a proposal is 
now before the city council to 
ask for legislation requiring the 
factories to cease polluting the 
rivers. 

When the railroad improve- 
ments were assured, the necessity 
of laying out new streets and 
widening some of the existing 
avenues was apparent. Three 
new thoroughfares were con- 
structed which are essential to 
the new transportation facilities, 
and they opened up the existing 
area of low flats lying on both 
sides of the Woonasquatucket 
river west of the station. This 
section, known as the “Cove 
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Lands,” was littl: better than a marsh; 
but it is now partially filled in, and the 
new streets, an its nearness to the 
freight yards mike it the best location 
for manufactoriys in the city. Wash- 
ington Street, cine of the chief streets 
in the centre ofjthe city, has just been 
widened to sixty feet for a quarter of 
a mile, making|the lower end uniform 
with the upper/part. The street runs 
into Exchange} Place at the City Hall, 
opposite Frandis Street, and when the 
station is finisjed it may prove to be 
the principal blisiness avenue. Charles 
Street, the min thoroughfare to the 
busy northernj sectioa of the city, is to 
be widened is, the near future to sixty 
or eighty feet,;and Canal Street is to be 
extended. “; number of new streets 
have been la;d out in connection with 
the improvec’ sewer system. 

Many street improvements not di- 
rectly connécted with the two great 
engineering! undertakings, but which 
have beautijied the city and increased 
business failities, have also been ac- 
complished; The conversion of Green- 


} 
; 


wich Street, for about a mile, into a 
wide tree-lined boulevard, with the 
street-car tracks at either side and a 
clear roadway at the centre, is one of 
the most noticeable of these improve- 
ments, as this avenue, since then re- 
named “Elmwood,” is the chief thor- 
oughfare to Roger Williams Park, the 
city’s popular pleasure ground. On 
the extreme east side of the city, near 
the Seekonk river, a boulevard has 
been substantially completed, about 
two miles in length, known as 
Blackstone Boulevard, consisting of 
two wide macadamized roadways with 
a tree-dotted and grass-grown park- 
way, one hundred feet wide, in the 
centre. At present this magnificent 
roadway runs mainly through vacant 
land and is comparatively inaccessi- 
ble; but its construction has greatly 
enhanced real estate values in its vicin- 
ity, and it will be a popular resort 
when the street cars run its entire 
length. 

When Providence, during the last 
part of the eighteenth century and the 
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first few years of this century, had 
some foreign commerce, the distance 
of the port from the sea and the nar- 
row and circuitous channel, in some 
instances with a depth of not more 
than five or six feet at low water, were 
not very serious disadvantages. In 
those days the vessels were small, and 
they found their way to Providence, 
even if occasionally they had to wait 
for the tide. As the importance of the 
city increased in manufactures, and 
the coastwise trade developed, larger 
and larger vessels were brought into 
use, and soon the merchants and man- 
ufacturers began to realize that the 
channel to the sea must be deepened 
and widened. The United States gov- 
ernment, as part of the general work 
on rivers and harbors, began opera- 
tions on the Providence river in 1853; 
the channel was first deepened to nine 
feet and then to twelve feet, at a cost, 
up to 1873, of $56,500. The govern- 
ment engineers formulated a new plan 
in 1878, modified in 1882, providing 
for a channel twenty-five feet deep and 
three hundred feet wide, to extend 
from the harbor to the deep waters of 
the bay and for the deepening of the 
lower harborfrom Fox Point to Field’s 
Point, so as to form an anchorage 
basin. The removal of Green Jacket 
Shoal which occupied about eighteen 
acres in the upper harbor was begun 
in 1885. Essentially these undertak- 
ings have been accomplished at a total 
cost of about $800,000. 

Since the completion of these im- 
provements, some of the business men 
of the city have had visions of future 
commercial greatness for the port. 
Adequate dock accommodations are, 
however, lacking. The shore of the 
harbor and anchorage basin on the 
west side consists of low flats and sand 
wastes backed by unimproved prop- 
erty, with the exception of two piers, 
one belonging to the railroad com- 
pany and the other to the gas com- 
pany. Allen’s Avenue runs along this 
shore at the edge of tide water, and the 
Harbor Junction branch of the New 
York, Providence & Boston Railroad 
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runs alongside this avenue. As far 
back as 1877 a project was conceived 
of building twenty or more piers on 
this shore with intervening docks, and 
two drawings were made, one showing 
the ground plan and the other an ideal 
picture of the entire water front thus 
improved, with fine vessels in the slips, 
warehouses and elevators on the piers, 
and in the background great commer- 
cial buildings. Copies of these draw- 
ings now hang in the City Hall. In 
1891 the city council appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the owners of the 
land with reference to its 1im- 
provement. In 1893 this committee 
was empowered to apply to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for an act to authorize 
the city to build a suitable bulkhead or 
retaining wall on the west side of the 
river, parallel with the harbor line 
from the new city wharf to the Harbor 
Junction pier. Nothing so far has 
been done; but it is to be hoped that in 
the gradual working out of the prob- 
lem the public interest will not be 
sacrificed. In his message of 1895, 
Mayor Olney advocated municipal 
ownership of docks as a means of en- 
couraging commerce and also as a 
source of revenue ultimately. In this 
plan of building such a splendid line of 
docks lies the opportunity of Provi- 
dence to attain to the dignity of a free 
port. 

For many years the State House at 
Providence has been far too small for 
the accommodation of the legislature, 
the officials and various boards and 
commissions. It is a historic struc- 
ture, built in 1762, and would serve 
excellently as a museum of antiquities, 
but is not at present a safe storehouse 
for the public records or suitable for 
the state’s business. The legislature 
in 1890 appointed a State House com- 
mission, to consider plans, and this 
body in 1892 recommended the design 
of McKim, Mead & White of New 
York. The question of authorizing 
the borrowing of $1,500,000 for the 
construction of the proposed State 
House was submitted to the people, 
and was carried in the affirmative; and 
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in May, 1893, the State House com- 
mission was authorized to proceed 
with the work. About $400,000 will 
be expended for the grounds and 
incidental expenses, leaving avail- 
able for the building itself about 
$1,100,000. The contract for erecting 
the building has been awarded to Nor- 
cross Bros., and ground was broken 
September 16, 1895. 

The building, which is to be con- 
structed of marble, is imposing and 
beautiful in design. Two years will 
probably be required to complete it. 
The location comprises an_ entire 
square on the southeastern slope of 
Smith’s Hill, and commands a view of 
the main portion of the city and of the 
upper reaches of Narragansett Bay. 
The main disadvantage results from 
the adjustment of the railroad im- 
provements. Immediately at the foot 
of the State House grounds, across 
Gaspee Street, is the great freight yard 
on the filled cove land. From the 
porticoes or front windows of the State 
House the platform of the new station 
will also be in sight; and thus in addi- 
tion to the view of the city and the bay, 
the legislators will be privileged to wit- 
ness the arrival of their constituents’ 
goods and to keep watch on their 
comings and goings. 

The members of the State House 
commis:: 11 are some of the most 
prominent citizens in the state: Ex- 
Gov. Herbert W. Ladd, chairman; 
William Ames, Olney Arnold, Albert 
L. Sayles, Francis L. O’Reilly, ex-Gov. 
John W. Davis, George Peabody Wet- 
more, Nathaniel B. Church, Joshua 
Wilbour, Webster Knight, Rowland 
G. Hazard, ex-Gov. D. Russell Brown 
and Ellery H. Wilson. 

Hardly a stone’s throw west of the 
new State House, also on the slope of 
Smith’s Hill, another splendid state 
edifice is rapidly taking form,—the 
State Normal School. The Normal 
School grounds are spacious, inciud- 
ing the Old State Prison estate and ad- 
joining land, and with those of the 
State House will form a fine park. 

The new Central Police Station, on 


Fountain Street, was finished and oc- 
cupied early in 1895, at a cost of about 
$150,000. It is a commodious apd 
handsome structure, of light-colored 
brick, one hundred and sixty feet long, 
three stories in height, and has quar- 
ters for the overseer of the poor as 
well as for the police. 

The people of Providence thought 
they were certain of a new post office 
in 1892. Public interest was aroused, 
and a delegation went on to Washing- 
ton and interviewed senators and 
representatives, with the result that 
the Senate passed a bill appropriating 
$300,000 for the purchase of a site. 
The House of Representatives, how- 
ever, failed to take concurrent action, 
and nothing has been heard of the bill 
since. The present government build- 
ing, containing accommodations for 
the post office, the custom house and 
the United States courts, is a substan- 
tial edifice of hewn granite, erected in 
1857, but it has not room enough for 
post office business. 

The popular pleasure ground of 
Providence is Roger Williams Park, 
on the southern outskirts of the city, 
between two and three miles from the 
centre. By the will of Betsy Wil- 
liams, who died in 1871, and who was 
a lineal descendant of the founder of 
the city, the land was bequeathed for a 
park. Since then it has been greatly 
improved until the original Williams’ 
farm of a little over one hundréd acres 
is one of the most beautiful public 
grounds in the country. In 1891 ad- 
ditional territory southward was pur- 
chased at a cost of $359,000, increas- 
ing the area to about 400 acres. The 
new portion is nearly all unimproved 
land, covered with woods and shrub- 
bery, and contains an extensive chain 
of shallow ponds, which occupy about 
one-third of the entire area, and by 
deepening, or by a dam in some place, 
will in their full extent be available 
for boating. The entire area is diver- 
sified, the banks of the ponds are high 
and picturesque, and when the main 
avenue, eight miles long, is finished, 
encircling the ponds, a resort of unex- 
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celled attractiveness will be opened to 
the citizens. In the old portion are a 
statue of Roger Williams by Franklin 
Simmons, a memorial monument to 
Elisha Dyer, a deer park, and a me- 
nagerie. Here also is an old gambrel- 
roofed cottage—Betsy Williams’s 
former home—and an old graveyard 
of the Williams family. A natural his- 
tory museum has been erected on an 
elevated site in the new portion of the 
park. It is a beautiful structure, and 
was finished and opened during the 
season of 1895. 

The city has two other good-sized 
parks. Blackstone Park, of about 
thirty-five acres, ison the western bank 
of the Seekonk river, but as yet is un- 
improved, although its natural situa- 
tion is unsurpassed, and the territory 
is covered with trees. Davis Park, 
between Valley Street and Chalkstone 
Avenue, convenient to the homes of a 
iarge working population, which was 
a well cared for private estate of great 
natural beauty, was purchased in 1891 
for $75,000. It contains about thirty- 
four acres, and is diversified by glens, 
steep slopes, a brook, groves of trees 
and lawns, and has a picturesque 
mansion house. 

One of the features of the railroad 
improvements proposed when the plan 
for the new station and its approaches 
was first accepted was a double belt- 
line railway, which should encircle the 
whole territory within seven miles of 
the city north and east, and five miles 
south and west. By making use of 
existing lines and branches, all that is 
necessary to complete these circuits is 
the building of a bridge over the river 
at India Point, and the construction of 
an elevated road from that point to the 
new station. Authority to construct 
this latter improvement was granted 
by the legislature, but no steps have 
been taken to carry out the project, 
and probably nothing will be done 
until the completion of the new sta- 
tion. This line of less than a mile in 
length would provide much needed ac- 
commodation for the east shore of 
Providence river, and would render 
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available the larger of the two circuits. 
The smaller circuit will take in Olney- 
ville, Elmwood, Cranston, Auburn, 
Roger Williams Park and South 
Providence, and the larger one would 
run through East Providence, Rum- 
ford, Phillipsdale, Pawtucket, Valley 
Falls, Central Falls and the north end 
of the city. 

With the completion of the new rail- 
road station, the State House and the 
Normal School, the city will have in 
its centre a great area of public lands 
comprising the open spaces in front 
and rearof the station and the grounds 
encircling the two state buildings, 
which taken together will, if properly 
laid out, form a central park unsur- 
passed by any similar park in any 
American city. 

The city has advanced along all 
lines, while these extensive engineer- 
ing projects have been under way. 
The school buildings in all sections of 
the city are fine brick structures, con- 
veniently located and equipped. A 
manual training high school was 
opened in 1892, and a second high 
school is now in course of erection on 
a lot adjoining the present one. The 
fire department has been maintained 
at a high degree of efficiency, and the 
fire stations, like the school houses, are 
substantial and handsome buildings. 
It is, however, in reference to the water 
supply and its administration that the 
citizens of Providence have the most 
reason for satisfaction. The works 
are not only self-supporting, but are 
a source of income. The cost of con- 
struction to October 1, 1895,amounted 
to $6,504,156.32. For the year 1894- 
95 the income from water rents, etc., 
was $497,644.14; cost of maintenance, 
$100,200.88; interest on water loans, 
$339,176.08; surplus over maintenance 
and interest, $58,267.18. This is an 
excellent exhibit after twenty-four 
years of growth, and is an example of 
the wisdom of public ownership. The 
water works plant consists of two 
pumping stations and three storage 
reservoirs. 

Large sums of money have been 
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spent to secure these municipal im- 
provements. The cost of the improved 
sewer system up to September 30, 
1895, has been $2,375,000; for street 
improvements $2,140,000 has been 
spent since 1887; the bill for rebuild- 
ing the bridges in the central part of 
the city will amount to about $250,- 
000; for filling the cove, putting streets 
through it, and constructing Francis 
Street bridge, the expenditure up to 
September 30, 1894, was $450,000; for 
buying land for new parks or addi- 
tions since 1890 about half a million 
dollars has been spent, while about 
an equal amount has been used in im- 
provements and buildings; the schools 
and school buildings have also ab- 
sorbed large amounts. 

The total debt of the city on Septem- 
ber 30, 1895, was $15,757,384. De- 
ducting from this the sinking funds of 
$2,832,881, made the net debt $12,- 
924,503. The debt has _ increased 
about five millions of dollars since 
1888, when the gross debt was $10,- 
005,417, and the net debt $8,005,158, 
and this increase practically represents 
the cost of the improvements to date. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
state that the bonds of the city issued 
since 1891 have commanded a higher 
premium than those of any other New 
England city. Probably before every 
one of these great enterprises is fully 
completed a total expenditure of $10,- 
000,000 will be required. The as- 
sessed valuation of Providence in 1895 
was $167,784,560; the tax rate was 
sixteen dollars per thousand, the tax 
assessed being $2,716,552. 

The community is fairly well served 
with light, local transportation and 
telephone communication by four 
corporations,—-three having a legal 
monopoly of their respective special- 
ties for a period of twenty years 
from 1892. The Union Railroad Com- 
pany operates all the street railway 
lines in the city and suburbs, in all 
about ninety miles of track. These 
corporations all pay a small per- 
centage on their earnings. The city re- 
ceived for the year ending September 
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30, 1895: From the Providence Gas 
Company, $17,491.63; Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company, $11,- 
782.64; Union Railway Company and 
Providence Cable Tramway Com- 
pany, $25,614.31; Providence Tele- 
phone Company, $2,555.57; total, 
$57,444.15. While these monopolies 
exist the citizens must be content with 
some disadvantages, and while the ser- 
vice is good in general the prices paid 
are too high. 

Although by the figures of the state 
census of 1895 Providence has a popu- 
lation of only 145,472, which is much 
below previous sanguine estimates, 
the community of which it is the nu- 
cleus is very much larger. A large 
proportion of the recent growth has 
been in the suburbs, just outside the 
municipal limits. In these adjoining 
towns and cities, many of those who 
work and do business in Providence 
find their homes. A section included 
within a radius of five miles from the 
City Hall forms what may be justly 
called the “Greater Providence,” and 
this now has a population of about 
250,000. Some of these suburbs de- 
sire to be annexed to the city, and 
probably will be in the near future. 
They have precedents in six such an- 
nexations since 1868, and Providence 
originally comprised the whole 
county, the towns having been succes- 
sively set off. The notable growth of 
the suburbs is in a measure owing to 
the extension of the street-car lines, 
which have been carried into new sec- 
tions since the application of electri- 
city. 

To a greater extent than is the case 
in most of the smaller cities of New 
England the inhabitants of Providence 
live in detached houses. Unless on 
the extreme down-town streets and 
occasionally in the factory suburbs, 
dwellings with more than two fami- 
lies using the same entrance are rare. 
The “flats” which have invaded other 
municipalities have not been popular 
here, perhaps because of an ingrained 
conservatism in the people. What- 


ever the reason, the result is one for 
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which to be grateful. The city is 
spread out over a great area in pro- 
portion to its population, there are 
wide air spaces between the houses, 
and the conditions conform well to 
those laid down by scientific sanita- 
tion. The majority of houses, save in 
the worst slums, have enough yard 
space for flowers, trees and grass. 
Most of the residence streets and some 
of the business ones are lined with 
trees. A view of the city in summer 
from any elevated point, such as the 
east side hills, Prospect Terrace, the 
Hope Reservoir, or Brown Univer- 
sity, surprises strangers by the mass 
of foliage showing above the houses 
and in many districts hfding them. 

The east side is the fashionable 
quarter. Here are the stately man- 
sions of the wealthy mill owners, man- 
ufacturers and merchants, embowered 
in trees, surrounded with fine lawns, 
fronting on well kept streets, and oc- 
cupying the most elevated and com- 
manding situation in the city. Within 
the last twenty-five years some por- 
tions of the west side have become 
popular with the wealthy citizens, and 
on Broadway, upper Westminster 
Street, Elmwood Avenue and Broad 
Street are many beautiful modern resi- 
dences. In the olde:: part of the city, 
at the north end, a few old-style build- 
ings still stand, some antiquated brick 
and wooden structures, and gambrel 
roofs that date back to the last cen- 
tury; but these are disappear g before 
the march of improvement. 

As soon as the terminal improve- 
ments were assured an era of building 
set in all over Providence. New 
dwellings were erected in every local- 
ity, and several new suburbs grew up 
as by magic, chief amon which are 
Washington Park, Edgewood and 
Arlington. In the business district 
the main streets have been almost met- 
amorphosed. Many splendid modern 
structures have been erected. Among 
them are the buildings of the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, the 
Industrial Trust Company—the only 
“sky scraper” in the city—the immense 
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Kent & Stanley block, the Lauderdale, 
the new Boston store, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; while 
several large edifices are now in course 
of erection. Many old structures have 
been modernized and enlarged. By 
the changes wrought in the streets 
by means of the new buildings, the 
city has assumed an entirely new 
aspect. 

In the main portion of the city there 
are only three monuments to public 
men: an equestrian statue of General 
Burnside dedicated in 1887; a bronze 
figure of Mayor Doyle, dedicated in 
1889; and a statue of Ebenezer Knight 
Dexter, dedicated,in 1894. A statue 
of Columbus on Elmwood Avenue, 
was presented to the city in 1893. A 
statue of Ezek Hopkins, the first 
admiral of the American navy, 
is to be erected in Hopkins Park in 
the near future. On Exchange Place, 
in front of the City Hall, is a 
stately Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monu- 
ment, erected in 1871. A _ fund, 
now amounting to over $6,500, is in 
existence for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Roger Williams on the east 
side, after a curious design furnished 
by the original donor, Stephen Ran- 
dall, thirty years ago. A proposal has 
also been made to place a figure of 
Roger Williams on the dome of the 
State House. 

If at one time Providence was not up 
to the standard of some other New 
England cities in education, that time 
has passed. The public schools are 
admirably conducted. Brown Uni- 
versity, with a history dating back to 
1764, has always been a centre of influ- 
ence in the community; but its power 
has been greatly increased during 
these last years through the energy 
and ability of President Andrews. 
Under his administration the number 
of students has more than doubled, 
while a woman’s college has been es- 
tablished, and by free public lectures. 
and extension work the university has. 
done much to obtain a stronger hold 
on the city. The buildings of the uni- 
versity are on the hill on the east side; 
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the grounds are beautiful, with the 
shady campus in front, wide spaces in 
the rear, and the old and new build- 
ings grouped together picturesquely. 
Another important educational es- 
tablishment is the Friends’ School, 
which has a proud history and a high 
reputation as a preparatory school. 
The Providence Public Library has 
filled an important place as an edu- 
cational factor in the city since its es- 
tablishment in 1878. Mr. W. E. Fos- 
ter, the librarian, is eminent among 
the librarians of the country for his 
originality and industry and for his 
zeal in bringing the library into close 
touch with the people. The library 
has always been hampered for room, 
but in the near future is to have a per- 
manent home. A large lot of land has 
‘been secured on Washington, Greene 
and Fountain streets, with ample area 
for as large a building as is necessary. 
The plans have not yet been fully 
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No one who was present at Ply- 
mouth on Forefathers’ Day, at the cel- 
ebration of the 275th anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, will ever 
forget the culminating moment in 
Senator Hoar’s great oration. It 
was in the very week that the country 
had been shocked by the threatening 
words toward England in President 
Cleveland’s message on the Venezuela 
question, the hasty action of Congress, 
and the reckless words, more culpable 
than either, of portions of our press 
and people, showing a degree of the 
spirit of war and of the old, unthinking 
prejudice against England, which it 
was hoped had forever passed away in 
America. There was no heart in that 
vast assembly which was not heavy 
with the burden of responsibility so 
suddenly laid upon the nation, and no 
one who did not feel that the great 
senator, knowing history and its deep 
lessons as no other now in the na- 
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decided upon, but they are in hand. 

The great improvements which we 
have outlined being certain, enthusi- 
asts in Providence now dream of still 
greater advances—of a time when the 
city will have 500,000 inhabitants; 
when it will operate the street railway 
lines, and the electric light, gas and 
telephone monopolies for the benefit 
of the citizens instead of allowing them 
to be conducted for private profit; 
when a water supply, obtained from 
additional sources, shall be filtered 
and purified so as to be fit for all pur- 
poses; and when it will have a foreign 
commerce. 

Providence now stands on the 
threshold of a*new era, equipped for 
the struggle as never before, with 
splendid artificial and natural advan- 
tages; and if she does not rise to her 
opportunities it will be because of the 
indifference of her citizens and the in- 
efficiency of her public men. 
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tional councils knows them, could 
not let that memorable occasion pass 
without some clear and serious word 
upon the problem of the hour. The 
people waited for that word; and 
every ear was alert and every face 
showed a new eagerness when, as he 
neared the close of his oration, in his 
magnificent characterization of the 
Pilgrim qualities, he said with peculiar 
and solemn emphasis :— 

“The Pilgrims were Englishmen. 
Their children are, in the essentials of 
rational character, Englishmen still. 
We have a great admixture of other 
races. But it is an admixture chiefly 
from those northern races of which 
England herself was composed. In 
spite of past conflicts and present 
rivalry England is the nation closest to 
us in affection and sympathy. The 
English language is ours. English 


literature is, perhaps, more familiar to 
the bulk of our people than to English- 
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men themselves. The English Bible 
is still our standard of speech, our in- 
spiration, our rule of faith and practice. 
We look to English authority in the 
administration of our system of law 
and equity. English aptness for com- 
mand, habit of success, indomitable 
courage, unconquerable perseverance, 
have been, are, and are to remain the 
American quality. The men of other 
blood who come here acquire and are 
penetrated with the English, or per- 
haps without boasting or vanity we 
may say, the American spirit. The 
great bulk of our people are of English 
blood. But by the spirit, which has its 
own pedigree, its own ancestry, its own 
law of descent and of inheritance, we 
are English even more than by any tie 
of physical kinship. It is of this pedi- 
gree of the spirit, governed by forces 
of which science has as yet given us 
no account, that we are taking account 
to-day. It is by virtue of its laws that 
John Winthrop counts George Wash- 
ington among his posterity, James Otis 
transmits his quality to Charles Sum- 
ner. Emerson may well be reckoned 
the spiritual child of Bradford; Chan- 
ning the spiritual child of John Robin- 
son; and Miles Standish the progenitor 
of Grant. . When the boys who 
went out from a '=w England dwell- 
ing to meet death at Gettysburg or 
Antietam with no motive but the love 
of country and the sense of duty, shall 
meet, where they are gone, the men 
who fought the livelong day with 
Wellington or obeyed Nelson’s im- 
mortal signal, they shall 


‘Claim kindred there and have the claim 
allowed.’” 


The orator paused —and a hush fell 
upon the multitude. “What I said 
just now,” he continued with delibera- 
tion, breaking the silence, “was written 
more than ten days ago. Let it 
stand!” It was aa electric word; and 
quick as the thunder follows lightning 
cam. the great tempest of applause 
and gratitude from the F_ ds of every 
man and woman of tl.z thousands 
gathered there. Never before, it 
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seemed, had approbation been so 
eager, so solemn, or so eloquent. 

“Let it stand! It is well that these 
two great nations should know some- 
thing of each other that they don’t get 
from their metropolitan press, whether 
in London or in New York. Each of 
them should know that, if it enter into 
a quarrel with the other, it is to be a 
contest with that people on the face 
of the earth which is most like to itself. 
The quarrel will be maintained on both 
sides until Anglo-Saxon, until Eng- 
lish, until American, endurance, is ex- 
hausted. For that reason, if for no 
other, such a conflict should never 
begin. This whole thing is very sim- 
plee We cannot permit any weak 
power on this continent to be despoiled 
of its territory, or to be crowded out of 
its rights, by any strong power any- 
where. England would not permit us 
to do that to Belgium or to Denmark. 
On the other hand, we have no title 
to interfere with the established boun- 
daries of English territory, whether 
we like them or do not like them. 
All between these two limits is sub- 
ject for discussion and for arbitration; 
subject for that international arbitra- 
tion which a delegation of English 
members of Parliament came to Bos- 
ton a few years ago to impress upon 
us, saying that, in their desire for its 
establishment, they represented the 
opinions of a large majority of the 
English House of Commons. The 
settlement of pending differences upon 
these principles will be compelled by 
the business men and the religious sen- 
timent of these two nations, influences 
always irresistible when they are 
united, and when they are brought to 
bear upon large matters of national 
and international import.” 

And once again came the great 
thunder of applause. New England, 
gathered by Plymouth Rock, had 
found her voice. One of her senators, 
in that jaunty, insane hour at Wash- 
ington following the reading of the 
message, the remembrance of which 
hour still brings the blush to every 
patriot, had rubbed his hands and 
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cried that he was “bubbling over with 
delight.” Another had made haste to 
move the appropriation of a hundred 
millions to put the country in readiness 
for war. But here, by the mouth of 
her greatest man in the national coun- 
cils, the deep, true feeling of New Eng- 
land had found expression; and the 
reception of the word was as eloquent 
and memorable as its utterance. 
Political adventurers might play with 
the awful issues of war; but men who 
pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock, to con- 
secrate their lives anew to freedom and 
to God, do not play, and their voice is 
not uncertain. * 
“2 

The business men and the religious 
sentiment of the country, said Senator 
Hoar, would unite to compel the set- 
tlement of these unhappy differences 
upon righteous principles. The reck- 
less politician might bluster for a day, 
and the irresponsible man about town 
indulge his folly; and so they did. 
The Washington correspondent of our 
leading Boston newspaper telegraphed 
on the morning after the message, 
along with the interviews with scores 
of congressmen: “The popularity of 
the message in the country generally 
was the first thing that most senators 
and representatives spoke of, and there 
was no contrary opinion on this point. 
The war spirit, as a result of thirty 
vears of peace, is supposed to be rising 
in the country, and the hereditary ha- 
tred of Great Britain, the desire of the 
South to march to battle once more 
under the American flag, and the im- 
patience of the young men of the 
country with the slow processes of re- 
ward in peaceful pursuits, were all 
mentioned as reasons why the sugges- 
tion of the possible war would be pop- 
ular.” “We ought to show the British 
our teeth,” was the word, quoted from 
somebody at one of the great hotels, 
which, we were told in the local col- 
umns of the same issue, crowded with 
similar insanity, “admirably expressed 
the views and beliefs of nine-tenths of 
the representatives of manufacturing 
houses found at the hotels last night.” 
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But all this was hushed when the real 
masters of business found their voice, 
recovering from the confusion ‘into 
which the country had been so sud- 
denly and wickedly precipitated under 
circumstances which compelled it to 
show its superficial side and do itself 
injustice. The true business men of 
the country found their voice in the 
noble address of the New York Cham- 


ber of Commerce. They found 
it in the letter of Charles Francis 
Adams. They found it earlier 


still in the speech of Nathan Mat- 
thews, the late mayor of Boston, at 
the dinner of the alumni of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
While hundreds were yet talking of 
war with the same lightness with which 
they would talk of New Year’s dances, 
this sagacious business man reminded 
Boston and the country what war 
would really mean to us, and especially 
what war with England would mean to 
the interests of civilization with which 
we are so sacredly entrusted. 

“If a war should break out between 
this country and Great Britain, it 
would be carried on, not by land, but 
on the sea; and with the inadequate 
navy which we now possess there can 
be no doubt that the principal seat of 
war would be the cities along our sea- 
coast. These cities are practically 
defenceless against -the attack of a 
strong naval force. Such a war might 
and probably would result in the an- 
nexation of Canada, and in the paraly- 
sis or destruction of British commerce; 
but, on the other hand, it would involve 
an enormous destruction of property 
along the sea-coast and perhaps in the 
destruction of New York, Boston, Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, in the loss of 


our foreign markets and an_ in- 
calculable injury to every branch 
of industry and commerce. Let 


us take a further step and con- 
sider the effect of such a war on the 
future c. the civilized world. This 
country would have nothing to gain 
from it; but Great Britain would, be- 
side injury to her commerce, suffer 
perhaps the loss of her colonial em- 
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pires in the different ‘sections of the 
globe. England’s difficulty would be 
Russia’s opportunity, and we might 
confidently expect a war between this 
country and Great Britain to be the 
signal for the outbreak of that general 
European conflict which has been 
pending for a generation. With her 
naval forces divided, the final outcome, 
it seems to me, could not be doubtful; 
the British empire would be de- 
stroyed; and the ascendancy of the 
English-speaking races would be for- 
ever ended. The final result would be 
the end of English civilization as the 
controlling factor in the progress of 
the world. That such a war with all its 
consequences should be precipitated by 
the United States of America,acountry 
that above all others owes its success 
and power to the peaceful prosecution 
of industry and trade, is a thought that 
should cause every true American to 
pause before he advocates or talks of 
war; and it should cause every repre- 
sentative of the American people in 
the federal administration or in the 
federal Congress to proceed with 
prudence and deliberation before com- 
mitting the country to a conflict cer- 
tain to end in disaster on all sides, and 
likely to lead to the complete transfer 
of the commercial supremacy of the 
world from the English-speaking 
races to the Frenchman, the German 
and the Slav. 

“T believe that there is here, at least, 
little or no sympathy with the thought- 
less jingoism that would set one 
branch of the English race to fight the 
other, and thus bring on the greatest 
and most disastrous war of modern 
times.” * 

i# 

The business men have been true 
to Senator Hoar’s confidence. So 
have the workingmen of the country. 
While the author of Ben Hur, “a tale 
of the Christ,’—the same who was 
assuring us a year ago that the Turks 
could be trusted to act piously in Ar- 
menia,—was screaming his readiness 
to organize a brigade immediately in 
Indiana to help push through Canada 
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and annex to the republic everything 
to the North Pole, and while that 
noble patriot, David Hill, was hasten- 
ing to get disabilities removed from 
Southern brigadiers, and regiments of 
Texas veterans were reported ready 
for battle, from the workingmen of 
America, from the Labor Unions and 
other organizations, there came only 
words of friendship for their kin be- 
yond the sea, only words of condemna- 
tion for the wantonness by which we 
had been plunged into the outer cir- 
cles of the possibility of fratricidal 
strife. * 

If the business men of the country 
justified Senator Hoar’s confidence, 
and the workingmen made a nobler 
record still, so was the religious senti- 
ment of the country true to his ex- 
pectations. Never was the American 
pulpit truer to its high calling, and 
never did it bring itself to bear upon 
public opinion at a critical juncture 
with a more potent and united voice, 
than on the Sunday following the 
President’s message, the day follow- 
ing that on which Senator Hoar spoke 
at Plymouth. It was the Sunday be- 
fore Christmas. On the day before 
Senator Hoar spoke, William Everett, 
speaking at the Jay centennial, con- 
cluded a powerful denunciation of the 
war fever, the first be it remembered to 
his honor which had been spoken in 
any high place, with these stirring 
words: “We shall in less than a week 
be celebrating all over this country the 
birth of the Saviour of mankind. 
Jesus was born at a time of profound 
peace, so grateful to a world that had 
been racked with war for a century, 
that men worshipped as a god the 
crafty emperor who achieved it. 
From a hundred thousand churches 
next Wednesday will be repeated the 
angels’ song, ‘Peace on earth, good 
will towards men.” Let no man 
who still holds to his Christian 
profession dare to enter a house 
of prayer next Wednesday, or ask 
his children to dance in glee round 
a tree resplendent with the gifts of 
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Christ’s birthday, if he is giving the 
lie to his Master’s religion by seeking 
national honor and the elevation of 
humanity in the horrors, cruelties, 
crimes of war.” 

But before Christmas came the 
American church had spoken; and 
there was hardly a discordant note. 
We quote a passage from the pub- 
lished sermon of Rev. Charles G. Ames 
of Boston, “War or Peace?” because it 
is representative of the spirit of every 
significant sermon which came from 
the New England pulpit on that 
solemn day. 

“Louis Kossuth said, ‘There is not 
yet a Christian nation. Indeed, most 
of the nations that are called Christian, 
and which for centuries have been 
under nominal Christian instruction, 
are great military camps. Year after 
year there is no hour of any night when 
thousands of sentinels are not standing 
guard or pacing to and fro, ready to 
give alarm to the great armies of men 
who always sleep within easy reach 
of their guns. ... Shall we follow 
the older nations in the path to 
ruin, or lead them in the way 
of welfare and happiness? A majority 
of the newspapers, millions of citizens, 
and both Houses of Congress accepted 
it as the instant dictate of patriotism 
and honor to back the president in his 
conditional threat that,if England does 
not settle her dispute with Venezuela 
in accordance with the findings of a 
commission to be appointed by us, we 
will ‘resist by every means in our 
power.’ These are strong words: they 
draw the issue sharply, and they put 
in peril the peace of three nations. 

“The president would have done his 
whole duty by laying the facts before 
Congress, without accompanying 
them with a menace. To threaten 
first, and inquire afterward,—is this 
the way of good neighborhood? 

“The passions are quick; reason is 
slow; the judicial faculty is slowest of 
all. Raise a war-cry, on any ground 
or on no ground, and immediately 
thousands are seized with a contagious 
military fever. If there are some 
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smouldering embers of an_ old 
ancestral grudge, the least breath of 
jingoism will rekindle the fires; and 
men will really imagine that hatred 
of another country is love of their own. 
The anarchist who flings a dyna- 
mite bomb and kills a few policemen 
is justly regarded as a public enemy. 
And, when the dread penalty overtakes 
him, no man is less deserving of pity. 
But, before the bar of heaven, I would 
rather take his risks than to stand in 
the place of the men who gloat over 
the prospect of a war, or who study 
to embroil the nations for the sake of 
political capital or for the chances of 
plunder.” 

Mr. Hoar and Mr. Matthews and 
Mr. Ames represent the best political, 
business and religious feeling of New 
England. In the educational and lit- 
erary realms New England has spoken 
with as true and firm a voice. We 
could call many noble representatives 
to witness. We _ shall only cite 
words of Professor Francis G. Pea- 
body of Harvard University, and John 
Iiske, our most eminent historian. 
Said Professor Peabody, in an elo- 
quent address to the young men of 
Harvard on “The Greater Puritanism,” 
on Forefathers’ Day :— 

“Into the midst of this national light- 
mindedness, which talks of the incon- 
ceivable horrors of war with next of 
kin as if it were an international sport, 
comes to-night the grave, self-search- 
ing, sober Puritan. The Puritan was 
not afraid to fight. As he stands here 
before us, he has his sword girt on his 
side and his flint-lock is in his hand. 
But he is afraid to do wrong. He 
would not dare to fight for any cause 
that is unjust or superfluous. He is 
not a freebooter, looking for a chance 
for glory: he is a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, taking orders for a holy war. 
His commonwealth rests, not on blus- 
ter, but on righteousness; and his legis- 
lators are chosen under this counsel of 
John Robinson: ‘Whereas you are to 
become a body political, let your wis- 
dom and godliness appear by choosing 
such persons as do entirely love and 
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will diligently promote the common 
good. And this duty you may the 
more willingly and conscionably per- 
form because you are to have those 
only for governors which yourself 
shall make choice of for that work.’ 

“Do not let us mistake the lesson of 
the present issue. A country like this 
is not likely to be taken captive by 
external foes, but we may as well face 
the evidence that its permanence is not 
yet beyond the possibility of disaster. 
One condition of prosperity no nation 
is strong enough to defy—the neces- 
sity for soberness, consistency. and 
self-control. Republics quite as strong 
as this, in comparison with the powers 
of their own age, have had their day 
and have ceased to be. The real perils 
among us are internal—a soft theory 
of life, a limp literature, reckless poli- 
tics and conscienceless competition. 
These are foes which no navy is large 
enough to repel, and no coast defence 
strong enough to exclude. The sta- 
bility of the republic rests just where 
the Pilgrims planted it, on the rock of 
a national conscience; and the only 
secure coast defence is along the line of 
the stern and rock-bound coast of 
righteousness.” 

Mr. Fiske wrote to the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston, a few days 
afterwards, the following plain and 
manly words :— 

“It is high time that the wickedness, 
the silliness and the vulgarity of all 
this jingoism should be thoroughly 
exposed. It is enough to make any 
thoughtful patriot blush for shame to 
behold the spectacle for gods and men 
which our country has been making of 
herself during the past ten days. 
People are apt to speak of the United 
States as a ‘young’ nation. One of 
the least agreeable aspects of youth- 
fulness is that which we have now been 
exhibiting. We have been behaving 
like the schuolboy who goes up and 
down among his fellows with a chip 
on his shoulder, vociferating, ‘I can 
lick any one of you.” With young 
male animals a brief period of such 
aimless belligerency seems unavoid- 
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able; but when grown-up men indulge 
themselves in such pranks we stig- 
matize them as bullies. Men of sense 
do not regard swagger and tall talk 
as indications either of wisdom or of 
good breeding; when applied to ques- 
tions concerning which there may be 
room for dispute, they are apt to indi- 
cate that the swaggerer has a weak 
case. 

“Jingoism is by some thoughtless 
people called ‘Americanism.’ In truth 
nothing could be more un-American. 
There is nothing which those greatest 
and wisest of Americans, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, would have more 
emphatically condemned. The noble 
example which our country has set be- 
fore the world has been the example of 
a vast federation in which states no less 
than individuals are amenable to the 
laws. Our whole federal system has 
been for a century the most pacific sys- 
tem the world has ever seen, and in 
this has lain its true dignity and glory 
as well as its unexampled prosperity. 
Upon this prosperity we are wont to 
pride ourselves; we exult in the growth 
of our resources, the vastness of our 
strength, till we are in danger of being 
led astray by the mere impetus of our 
magniloquence. Unless justly, mor- 
ally and decently used, our strength is 
no credit to us. If that vast strength 
were to be pressed into the service of 
jingoism, it would simply result in 
making the United States a pest and 
nuisance among nations. With the 
possession of advantages goes the 
moral obligation to use them properly. 
But, indeed, the people of the United 
States have no real sympathy with 
jingoism. They are as sincerely and 
honestly pacific in disposition as any 
people in the world; and although a 
false appeal to national pride may call 
forth for the moment a false note of 
response the sober second thought 
comes quickly to their aid. There are 
few Americans who would welcome 
war, save sundry crude politicians, 
who may fancy that they descry some 
political benefit to themselves in a re- 
newal of war tariffs and an inconverti- 
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ble paper currency. Much of the 
jingo talk of the last two years has 
come from such a source and it has 
served as a political trap into which it 
is melancholy to see certain persons 
blindly walking, from whom better 
things had been expected.” 

There is one tone through all these 
various utterances representing what 
is best in the political, commercial, lit- 
erary, religious and_ educational 
thought of New England—the tone of 
sanity, of dignity, of fraternity, of 
peace, of reason. They are the words 
of men who realize what is of real 
moment in the grave issue with which 
the nation was so suddenly confronted. 

ok 
* XK 

Much is said about the Monroe doc- 
trine. The controversy of the diplo- 
mats and then the popular controversy 
rages about the Monroe doctrine. 
What was the Monroe doctrine? It 
was a doctrine stated by President 
Monroe, acting in express concert 
with the great English minister Can- 
ning, at a time when there was grave 
danger that the “Holy Alliance” (of 
Prussia, Austria and Russia), em- 
bodying the reactionary and ultra 
monarchical policy which followed the 
Napoleonic wars, would seek the con- 
trol of South America, as it was 
already interposing in the internal 
affairs of Spain. Our young republic, 
valuing so dearly its own liberties, and 
inspired by the high resolve that the 
American continent should be devoted 
to free institutions, declared through 
President Monroe that as “the politi- 
cal system of the allied powers was 
essentially different from that of 
America,” and as it was “impossible 
that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion 
of either continent [North or South 
America] without endangering our 
peace and happiness,” therefore “we 
should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety,” and 
“could not view any interposition” with 
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the independent South American 
states, “for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny, by any European 
power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion towards the United States.” 
“The American continents”—this was 
the general principle stated—‘“are 
henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” 

This is the famous Monroe doctrine. 
It was the declaration, in a serious 
crisis, of a policy of defence against the 
extension in America of political in- 
stitutions opposed to ours and there- 
fore “dangerous to oir peace and 
safety.” We have heard of no eminent 
special student of our constitutional 
history and diplomacy who admits the 
application ofthe doctrine tothe dispute 
in Venezuela. Professor Burgess and 
Professor Moore of Columbia College, 
Woolsey at Yale, Hart, Thayer and 
McVane at Harvard, Von Holst at 
Chicago and many more have spoken 
sweepingly against any such interpre- 
tation; almost no disinterested scholar 
has been found willing to reénforce by 
his authority the appeal of the partial 
politician. The argument that the 
spread of English institutions over 
three hundred miles of South America 
is dangerous to our peace and safety, 
because forsooth England is a “mon- 
archy,” is an argument unworthy of 
any man who has got beyond the kin- 
dergarten of history and_ politics. 
England is a monarchy only in name, 
as Venezuela is a republic only in 
name. The political institutions of 
England to-day are as free and demo- 
cratic as our own, a hundred times as 
free, progressive and worthy of our 
confidence and favor as those of 
any South American republic con- 
trolled—or uncontrolled—by Portu- 
guese and Spaniards. In the whole 
history of diplomatic correspondence 
—we wish to say it deliberately —we 
know of no observation so poor and 
shallow or, in view of the relations of 
England to Canada, so insulting, as 
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that of Secretary Olney to the British 
minister, that “distance and three 
thousand miles of intervening ocean 
make any permanent political union 
between an European and an Ameri- 
can state unnatural and inexpedient. 
Europe as a whole is monarchical, 
while America is devoted to the oppo- 
site principle, that of self government. 
Whether moral or material interests be 
considered, it cannot but be universally 
conceded that those of Europe are 
irreconcilably diverse from those of 
America.” How many miles of ocean 
do our politicians consider many 
enough to make political union un- 
natural and inexpedient? Is Hawaii 
too far away from us for it? Is Cuba 
too far? Is our Secretary suggesting 
to Great Britain that she give up her 
political relations with British Guiana? 

This whole extraordinary statement 
proceeds from a view of history and of 
facts which belongs to the time of An- 
drew Jackson. England is a country 
as devoted to the principle of self gov- 
ernment as our own; France is a re- 
public; and all the nations of western 
Europe, so far from being, as Secre- 
tary Olney’s words imply, in the po- 
litical condition ih which they were in 
the days of James Morroe, so far from 
having institutions permanently and 
irreconcilably diverse from those of 
America, are advancing in the great 
march of political, social and industrial 
freedom, in the establishment of en- 
lightened principles and the working 
out of courageous and great experi- 
ments, in a manner which should make 
every one of us earnestly seek to bring 
America into the closest and most fra- 
ternal and organic relations with them, 
and which command us quite as often 
to be humble learners as to play the 
part of teachers and lecturers. 


* 
* * 


But is this all? By no means. 
Whatever James Monroe said.or did 
not say, we are a member of the great 
family of nations and of the family of 
American nations in particular. It 
was a part of the Monroe doctrine that, 


as we would permit no European inter- 
vention in American affairs, so we 
would not intervene in the affairs of 
Europe. May it be long before 
we are called upon for any such inter- 
vention! But we should understand, 
our politicians as well as the rest of us, 
that the old hard and fast distinction 
between the Eastern and Western hem- 
ispheres, which existed to the mind of 
John Quincy Adams and James 
Monroe, has forever passed away. It 
is an antiquated distinction. An exi- 
gency may arise to-morrow, in Turkey, 
in Russia, in China, in western Eu- 
rope, which may command us, for our 
own sake, or by our common obliga- 
tion to humanity, to make our influ- 
ence felt. The steamship, the cable, 
travel, trade, everything which makes 
the modern world, bring Europe every 
day into closer relations with us than 
South America is. The ocean, so far 
from being a barrier between the conti- 
nents,as Secretary Olney thinks, isnow 
a bridge. Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Scandinavians, their 
borders overflowing, will not forever 
leave the great continent of South 
America, a continent forty times as 
large as France, fertile, of exhaustless 
mineral resources, salubrious, with 
great rivers flowing to the sea, a conti- 
nent richer, more attractive and more 
promising far than Africa,—the great 
peoples of Europe, we say, will not and 
cannot leave this great continent for- 
ever idle, in the hands of restless, revo- 
lutionary and incompetent Portuguese 
and Spaniards, the very people of all 
European peoples who have least en- 
terprise, least industry, least capacity 
for administration, least genius for 
that self government which Secretary 
Olney talks about so arrogantly and 
so poorly understands. Let us not be 
the dog in the manger to prevent the 
utilization and civilization of South 
America and that extension there of 
the best European forces which is both 
natural and expedient. Let not the 
voice of New England, above all, join 
in the decree that an American conti- 
nent shall forever remain New Spain. 
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Yet let us never be unfaithful to the 
obligations of good neighborhood; 
nothing commands that. Let us not 
see injustice done to any weaker sister 
by any imperious power. John Bull 
has all too often been greedy and a 
bully. Lowell told him so in those 
troublous times of thirty years ago in 
lines which Englishmen will not for- 
get and Americans are not ashamed of. 
England does not resent those lines, 
and will not resent our remembering 
them now. For there is an Eng- 
land, as there is a John Bull, 
and she will quickly enough find 
her voice in the present exigency. 
Had Mr. Gladstone instead of Lord 
Salisbury been prime minister of 
England, we should have heard 
nothing of this refusal to submit the 
Venezuelan dispute to arbitration, 
which refusal was indeed a reversion 
of a compact substantially concluded 
by a former Liberal government. 
The English people will meet the 
American people half way in the 
rational and peaceful solution of a 
problem which has been precipitated 
before most of them as suddenly and 
unexpectedly as before most of us. 
The tone of the English press and 
people throughout this whole unhappy 
crisis has been self controlled, consid- 
erate, kind and worthy, in striking 
contrast with the violence and fever 
which marked so much speech and 
action among ourselves. There has 
been nothing to indicate any hostile 
sentiment whatever against us among 
the people of England. The warlike 
words of which in that insane week so 
many went from us to them came to 
them clearly as a painful surprise. “I 
am surprised,” says the correspondent 
of the London Chronicle, coming to 
Washington, “to see the feeling of en- 
mity existing in the United States 
against Great Britain. There is no 
such feeling in our country, I can as- 
sure you, against America.” If the 
correspondent would leave Washing- 
ton, he would quickly be able to in- 
form his journal, which has done 
such conspicuous service among the 
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newspapers of London to establish a 
right understanding between the two 
countries, that the atmosphere of 
Washington is not the atmosphere of 
the United States. 


« * » 

What then ought our Government 
to have done upon the reception of the 
British minister’s note refusing arbi- 
tration of the Venezuelan claims? It 
should have told him plainly a very 
simple thing. It should have told him 
that, in the opinion of the American 
people, such a refusal was not in ac- 
cord with the best sentiment of the 
modern world, and that our duty to a 
weaker sister republic, unable to cope 
with a great power, and entitled by all 
American traditions to look to us for 
protection against injustice, compelled 
us to farther action. In the lack of 
that international tribunal which we 
urged and which Great Britain, if con- 
scious of the justice of her claims, 
should have been forward to grant, 
it became our duty to create a com- 
mission to give our own people exact 
information upon the facts and to 
submit its verdict to the judgment of 
civilized mankind. Does any serious 
man believe that the conclusions of 
such a commission, its personnel pre- 
cisely that of the commission just 
created, supported as those conclu- 
sions would be by a complete historical 
and legal argument, would be ignored 
by the people of England, or by the 
government of England? If they were 
ignored, then would have been time 
for action. 

Such action would have been a tri- 
umph of diplomacy, as in this latter 
day simplicity and manliness and 
courtesy alone are. It would have 
effected that wise thing which Samuel 
Adams, in the more serious circum- 
stances of a hundred years ago, al- 
ways counselled and always practised: 
it would have “kept the enemy in the 
wrong.” But it would have done 
something higher far than that; 


it would have maintained the good 
name of the republic and kept her still 
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at the front, in this day when the men 
of vision and great-mindedness the 
wide world over are laboring to make 
the groaning nations ground their 
arms and be friends, as the great 
champion and exemplar of interna- 
tional reason, good manners and good 
will. By its hasty and utterly uncalled 
for threat of war, stirring up as was 
inevitable all the bad passions and 
prejudices of our people, and com- 
pelling as it has already done talk of 
costly armaments, new battle-ships, a 
doubled army, a war footing, adding 
to the sum total of the sense of inse- 
curity and discord which shackles 
struggling mankind, the President’s 
message has given the republic a 
blow as a factor in civilization 
and the progress of the world for 
which much indeed will be required 
to make atonement. The common 
sense of the country, codperating with 
the common sense of England, will 
avert the ultimate disaster which would 
have been so easy and so certain with 
peoples more excitable and less disci- 
plined; but it is hard to understand 
how any serious man can have seen 
and heard what was seen and heard in 
that sad week before Christmas, and 
not feel the danger and the wrong to 
the nation of such a course as that 
witnessed at Washington. It is not 
the part of a patriot to be silent in such 
a crisis; that is a bastard patriotism. 
The measure of my love for any insti- 
tution, said Arnold of Rugby, is the 
measure of my desire to reform it. 
The measure of our love for our coun- 
try should be the measure of our desire 
to keep it true to its own highest ideals 
and to restore it to the right when it 
is wrong. Our duties as citizens are 
no less chivalric and noble than our 
duties as gentlemen; and a gentleman 
is never more a gentleman than when 
he says: I have done wrong, I am to 
blame. x 
e. & 

It is not a question of the Monroe 
doctrine. Differ as we may about 
that, few would care to criticise the 
Government for any simple and proper 
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assertion of it. It is the deep question 
of the reckless appeal to the war 
spirit in a great nation. It is not a 
question primarily of blaming the 
administration. It is a question of 
the bluster and brag and swagger of 
which we have seen and heard so much 
from a certain class of our politicians 
during the last five years,—politicians, 
be it plainly said, at a time when the 
President is the subject of so much 
criticism, not chiefly of his party. The 
people have indulged these displays of 
pinchbeck patriotism, these appeals to 
national vanity and selfishness and 
greed, these partisan and_ brutal 
promptings to aggressiveness and 
war, until great classes were made 
drunk by them, and a portentous mass 
of dangerous and inflammable senti- 
ment had been rolled up, which needed 
but a match to start a conflagration. 
We cannot but believe that the Ameri- 
can people will learn the lesson, and 
that the levity and wickedness of 
which we have had so much will cease 
to be tolerated longer among sober 
men. If the recent flash of lightning 
serves to show the country whither 
reckless war talk leads and to clear the 
air, it will not have been wholly vain 
or wholly bad. 


* 


* 


Washington, in his farewell address, 
warned the country in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party. Few dangers 
threaten a democracy so great as those 
from great contesting parties which, 
once vital and sincere, born for high 
and special purposes, outlive their vo- 
cation and continue on by the sheer 
momentum of great organization. 
Fictitious issues must be created and 
magnified antagonisms maintained 
for partisan and campaign needs. 
The real and crying evils in the coun- 
try, which call for the attention of 
every man with any claim to patriotism 
or statesmanship, are neglected and 
ignored; and Satan always finds some 
work for idle hands—as he has now 
proved once again. Had our great 
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parties had their activities and zeal 
engrossed in the great work of social 
and industrial reform which so im- 
peratively commands attention, there 
would have been no time and no 
temptation for the jingoism of the last 
five years and the imbroglio which has 
wrought such evil to the country and 
the world. - 
ok a 

An address from the leading men of 
letters in England to their brethren in 
America was published in London on 
Christmas day. The address was 
signed by more than a thousand repre- 
sentative men—Ruskin, John Morley, 
Walter Besant, Alfred Austin, the 
new poet laureate, William Watson, 
and the hundred kindred names which 
Americans hold dear. It was an ad- 
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dress full of fraternity and confidence 
and admiration, of appeal to the great 
past anu of high hope for the future 
achievements of the united Anglo- 
Saxon race. “For two such nations to 
take up arms against each other would 
be civil war.” 

From every American man of let- 
ters, from every earnest man, let the 
word be echoed back in one great 
chorus. Let England know that 
America feels as truly and as deeply 
as she can feel that any interruption of 
fraternal relations between the two 
great English-speaking peoples would 
be a blow to civilization, and that it is 
the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
seek to bind the nations more closely 
together than ever before in the cause 
of international reason and of peace. 
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